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For the Spiritual Philosopher. 
LINES, 


Adressed to Mre. Kellum on the death of a 
beloved daughter, who died while ou a visit to 
her friends. 


They’ve laid the aod above her, 
The damp earth on her breast; 
But ber Spirit reigns above us, 
In the regions of tho blest. 
Her earthly course is ended, 
No Sorrow, grief, or care 
Can ever cross her pathway, 
To blight her prospects there. 
The last, sweet dirge is over, 
The last prayer hath been said; 
And they've laid the good and beautiful 
In the “ City of the dead.” 
They are the first to leave us, 
The good, the pure, the blest! 
Earth iv too cold and dreary, 
For their sweet and quiet rest. 


Mourn not for the departed, . 
With anguish deep and wild, 
Iknow thy home seems desolate, 
Without thy darling child; 
But, her angel Form is near thee, 
Close by thino own hearth-stone, 
And, soon she'll gently bear thes, 
To her happy “Spirit Home.” 
Auburn, Sept 29, 1850, Anna. 


Trora! isthe light of the spirit ; and like the 

light of Heaven R shines forall. Perhaps you 

have read the following lines before, ff so, read 
again 


Like a dungeon dark and dreary, 
Often is the human mind, 

And many a prisoner lone and weary, 
Ia in such a cell contined. 


But a thought from heaven beaming 
May within its precincts fall, 

Like a ray of sunshine streaming 
Through a mouldering, broken wall. 

Then the prisoner, sad and pining, 
If he ony will, he may, 

By the troth within him shining, 
Change his darkness into day. 


For the Spiritua! Philosopher. 
THE HUTCHINSON FAMILY. 
Dear Brothet Sunderland, 

My heart is full as I write to you. I 
spent the last Sabbath in Rochester, vi- 
sited the Fox Family, where so many 
wonderful manifestations have recently 
been made, anu .eceived in my own 
heart, and to my own rational under- 
standing and senses, the most extraordi- 
nary and cheering manifestations from 
the spirit-world. The spirits of many 
near and dear friends, long since absent 
from earth, and in the better sphere, 
came to me, and I enjoyed a season of 
rational, intelligible and elevating com- 
munication, such as I had never known 
before. I can now most fully appreciate 
your own earnest enthusiasm upon this 
extraordinary and soul-cheering subject. 
“Ihave heard the AncELs sing,” as you 
so enrnestly remarked to me when I met 
you in Boston. 

Let me relate to you the circumstances 
which attended the interesting scene of 
which I was myself a witness. 

I arrived in Rochester late on Satur- 
day, and on calling upon some frienda, I 
learned that some of them were at the 
house of Mrs. Fox, in conipany with that 
excellent friend, Isaac Post. I proceed- 


‘| ed immediately to Mrs. Fox’s, where I 


was happy to meet with several dear 
triende, Mr. Munn, and our mutual and 
esteemed friend, John Kedzie of Ro- 
chester. One of the daughters being 
absent, I was introduced to the mother 
and her elder daughter, Mra. Fish, but 
heard no extraordinary demonstrations 
that night. The family seemed some- 
what alarmed at the absence of the 
younger sister, and after the guests had 
retired, (as I was assured next day), the 


Rapping made known to them that Mar_ 
garet, the younger daughter, was then at 
the house of one Mrs. Granger, who was 
dying, that she would remain there until 
morning’ Such proved to be the case, 
and on Monday morning Margaret re- 
turned home, and the fact was announced 
of Mrs. Granger’s death. 


To return to my own experience. On 
Sabbath morning, friends Post and Ked- 
zie, and myself again visited the house, 
and at about eleven o'clock, we all ga- 
thered around the table, in a quiet little 
group. The first question asked was 
“Will the Spirits communicate with us 
now?” Rap, Rap, Rap, came in quick 
and delightful succession, and producing 
the most pleasing sensations. It was the 
first time I had ever heard these sounds, 
end they are entirely different and dis- 
tinct from any sound Ihave ever heard 
made by human agency. Something so 
mellow and pure, and intelligent, and 
spiritual, like the sweet voice or sound of 
music, they ring yet in my ear, in swect 
remembrance, 

The second question was put to them— 
if my guardian spirits and the spirit of 
my brother could be made manifest to me? 
Immediately responses followed—giving 
the signal of my brother, &c. when 
I asked, “Are my dear children present, 
or have you seen my children?” The 
following answer was immediately spelt 
out. “ Brother, I bave seen your children ; 
they are here.” Immediately many gen- 
tle and seemingly muffled sounds greet- 
ed and surrounded me, upwn the chairs, 
table, and floor. The question was ask- 
ed,“ how many children has Mr. Hut- 
chinson in the other sphere?” The answer 
was correctly given, five. Feeling mucy 
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overcome by the scene that surrounded 
me I desisted further questioning then, 
while other persons present continued 
the conversation, 

In the afternoon, however, I was again 
permitted to hold converse with the dear 
departed spirits of my love, and the most 
extraordinary reaults followed. 

The manifestations were all most truth 
ful and impressive, and many communi- 
cations were made, which I cannot now 
give the public, but which convince me 
beyond a doubt, of the presence of my 
own long lost friends, 

Mre. Fish being impressed by the spi- 
rits to go into a state of trance—scarcely 

. had she done so,'when she earnestly eja- 
culated, “Ah! I know, pow, what made 
me wish to be put asleep. Tsee the api- 
rit of Mra. Granger, and, oh! she seems 
so happy, and looka so beautiful!” Im- 
mediately. again, she uttered, “ There 
comes your brother, again; he bas a 
friend with him, (who signalised to me 
to be Thomas P. Beach, and another, 
and another,who purported to be my cou- 
sins,) and there come all your little chil- 
dren again.” Simultaneous and respon- 
sive to these earnest expressions of the 
Clairvoyant, the vibrations surrounded 
me. The dear little children seemed to 
be upon my knees, and on my should- 
ers, while the electrical vibrations per- 
vaded the room, Rap, Rap, Rap, upon 
the rounds of my chair, while the Clair- 
voyant would cry out, “ There is one who 
is very near and dear, and wishes to 
speak to its mother.” The responses 
followed every expression of the Clair- 
voyant Again, she uttered, “Oh! they 
ore singing, aLL 18 WELL }” and she burst 
forth in tones of heavenly melody, with 
the spiritual choir, while the time was 
marked and beat most correctly, by the 
invisible and happy group.” O! I never 
knew such joy before. My soul was 
filled with ecstatic pleasure, as I joined 
the sweet song of my dear ones, The 
yibrations finally ceased, upon the tables 
and on the floor, but not upon the table 
of my heart. There they are, and there 
I pray heaven, they may ever dwell, 
(while I live upon the earth) to warn, and 
cheer, and encourage me in every good 
word and work. O! how good it was 
to be there. 

If it be my lot to be persecuted for my 
belief, welcome persecution, and wel- 
come death, if by so suffering, the world 
may the sooner open their cyes to the 
blessed heavenly kingdom, now at our 


very door. “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and to die is gain.” 

On Sunday evening, some fifty or sixty 
friends were gathered together in one 
place and with one mind, when the mes- 
sengers of Love sent us many comfort- 
ing and cheering, and heavenly messa- 
ges. One wis, “ God is with you, dear 
friends, and will bless you, fear not, I am 
Benjamin Franklin.” This message was 
sent, as many others have been, from the 
same source, (and some of the most ex- 
traordinary encouraging nature, not yet 
to be made public,) to a number of per- 
sone wlio were seated around in a circle, 
as directed by the Spirit. 

Again, the signal was given, and the 
last message came from my brother after 
this wise : ` 

“ Tell my brothers’, and sister Abby, 
not to doubt the reality of these mani- 
festationa, Tell them Iam Benjamin, 
and watch over them daily.” O! how 
real, how earnest, how solemn, and how 
blessed wes that scene to me. No per- 
son in the room knew aught of my bro- 
ther, but myself; and he came to me aa 
truly and as surely, as though I had aeen 
him with the natural eye, and had grasp- 
ed his hand as in days of yore. Again, 
the dear children carne around me, like 
a little troop of angels. When the signal 
was given for closing, and the meeting 
broke up,all well knowing and rejoicing 
that we should meet again. As I heard 
the angel foutsteps of these dear little 
ones, and reflected upon the blessed pro- 
mise of the Saviour, “Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven,” my heart was filled 
with gratitude to God for this blessed day 
of light and spiritual knowledge. 

Go on, dear Brother, for we sball all 
goon sce eye to eye. The spirits are ap- 
pearing in all directions in the East, 
in the West, in the North and South, 
The Comforter as come to the Believer, 
and blessed ure they who will welcome 
his coming. 

Yours, for the Spiritual Kingdom, 

Jesse Hurcninson, Jr. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 6, 1850, 


For the Spiritual Philosopher. 

PROGRESSION. 

Frienp Sunpearann,—Notice of a 
paper published by thee has just fallen 
under my eye. It treats upon the sub- 
ject of Spirituality or Mental Philosophy, 
a subject of all others the most impor- 
tant, and yet, perhups, the least regard- 
ed, 


Taking it for granted that mental com— 
munications or “revelation” has ceas- 
ed, the world has placed God at a dis- 
tance entirely infinite,and made the “gulf™ 
hopelessly impassable. And so they 
stumble along over the rocks, baving 
communion with no Gods save Mars, 
Moloch and Mammon;—and, as the 


Deities worshipped, so the characters of ` 


the worshippers. The world is a great 
bone-pile, cemented with blood, over 
which the Gods of War and Gain drive 
their rattling chariots. Downward, bead- 
long, rush the mighty multitudes. 

The great Father, with beaving bosom 
and yearning beart, bends over them, 
beseeching them to stop and think. to 
pause, to ponder; but onward, still, they 
rush, 

Extra convoys of angels are sent to 
their deliverance, to hover over and 
gather around them; but they know it 
not, and hurry along. Ages come and 
go, and the spirit messengers nestle near 
and nearer; repulsed, rejected and driven 
away, they turn again to weep, and call 
to draw or drive the wretched myriads 
from destruction. 

Six times has Humanity completed her 
cycles and entered new spheres of action, 
Six times have the floods of transgression 
piled high and rolled backward, verging 
the race to higher orders of existence — 
as the river purifies itself by flowing, so 
the human mind by progression. Now 
is sbe merging to the regions of light 
and holding communion with God. 


After ages of ceaseless and untiring | 


effort to reach the mind of humanity by 
spiritual influences only, as if deter- 
niined on accomplishing their object, the 
guardian gpirits of the world seem now 


to appeal to the ical senses, But this ` 
ppea 


seems as much beyond the intellectual 
comprehension of most, as the other is 
their spiritual, 

After thousands of years of unceasing 
attempts to reach the ear of humanity, 
one would think they should abandon 
the world and leave it to wallow in its 
filth, and reap the consequences of its 
headstrong rebellions. When finding but 
here and there an exception, among the 
crowded generations to whose mind they 
could have free access, such as Isaiah, 
and Daniel, and Enoch, who were led by 
angels and walked with God; had they 
not been celestial, would have gathered 
themselves to the Temple, given a last 
look to humnaity, and said to esch other, 
“Come, let us go hence.” How difficult 
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-heir task !— How untiring their patience ! 
Poor fallen humanity, how pitiable thy 
zondition ! 

When God and angels come in their 
2wn spirit-nature, their presence is not 
known! When they come in their ap- 
peals to the physical sensen their presence 
is not believed, and their ufforts rejected. 

Thine is an arduous duty, friend Sun- 
derland. Unity of the spirit within us 
with the spirit around us. This is the 
ultimate of thy labors, man with man, 
man with angels, and all with God! But 
intermediate is the task to furnish the 
Evidence of such spiritual existences ; for 
now it seems a matter of unbelief that 
angels exist, or the dead do not die, or 
that God is omnipresent. 

Herein is a difficult task to perform. 
But as the higher orders of mind toil on 
and tire not, so must we; if they toil 
sages, we may years. If we speak to the 
people of mental influences only, we are 
“too ethereal,” they “can’t nnderstand” 
us. If we teach the physical —the ne- 
cessity of physical purity, of neurological 
inspressibility, or physiological regenera- 
tion, why, then we are “too groes,” “ too 
sensuous,” “too material.” Nevertheless, 
all these difficulties and thousands more, 
are not so many obstacles why we should 
do nothing, but so many arguments why 
we should do the more, The river will 
not all run by if we do sit on its banks 
and wait; we must bridge it or swim it. 

A few things seem eelf-evident. The 
body was made the soul’s temple. It is 
now darkened and is made a dungeon; 
the shutters must be opened, the doors 
must be thrown back and the portals lift- 
ed. When the body is pure, the mind 
can see out; in other words, when it is 
pure, when it is organized from proper 
materials its impressibility will be such 
that the emotions from mental beings can 

be felt and understood just as now are 
the words of physical beings 

This is the first thing then, in point of 

fact, to purify the body and to increase 
its impressibility and its acuteness of 
seusibility,ao that she can hear the silence 
of spirit-talk, and the footsteps of Thought 
as she travels through the mental Temple. 
This is the first resurrection, It seems 
necessnry to convince the people that 
they have souls; aud next, that God and 
angels live and are ever present; and 
then, thatthe only distance between them 
is that made by the body. 

Christendom, by her false position and 

material doctrines, is making infidels by 


thousands; some arc infidels to God and 
some to Humanity. Some seem to be 
so zealous for God that they overlook 
Humanity entirely, and some so zealous 
for Humanity that they forget God, and 
leave Him out of the universe; whercas 
the True Man labors for the redemption 
of the 900,000,000 with the means that 
God has ordained, using truth and reason 
as the only means to accomplish the 
great work — doing God’s work in God's 
way. And, be not discouraged, for God 
reigns, and truth, eternal truth, beaming 
in immortal beauty, shall yet gleam 
through the features of Humanity and 
the image of the glorious One shall shine 
in her cpuntenance. 

As ever, in haste and love, for God nnd 
Humanity, 

Joux O. WATTLES. 


Wea Dell, Sept. 27, 1850. 


CONGENIAL SPIRITS. 


The following letter is from an excel- 
lent friend in Auburn, N. Y., who ren- 
dered me many kind assistancies, when 
on my Spiritual tour there, last August 
The goodness of her heart will not al- 
low her to be pmined on seeing her let- 
ter put where others can be interested 
in reading it, as we have been. 

Dear Mr. SunneRrLAND — Soon after 
you left, when in’ conversation with the 


spirits of your children, they promised 
ey would send a message to their 


Father. I heard their tiny raps upon the 
table, and that blessed sister o gaos 
also accompanied those dear boys. They 


told ua of your good health, and assured 
us that they felt attached to us as we did 
to them, from the fact of your visiting 
Auburn and having pathetised Mrs. Tam- 
lin. Thus, you see, we have been enn- 
bled to form new acquaintances with 
the pure beings of that heavenly sphere, 
from which emanates such holy love, as 
exalts our earthly nature. Aud, what a 
holy mission is theirs, to impress upon 
minds the beauties of their happy bome ! 

The demonstrations you received in 
Rochester wero truly, very satisfactory ; 
but I notice from your excellent paper, 
that you are favored with spiritual mani- 
festatious at your own home, and the 
“medium” ia your own beloved daugh- 
ter! What glorious news! How truly 
blessed are your family thus to be ena- 
bled to hold converse with dear ones that 
lave long since passed away ! 

Our Spiritual friends here are well, and 
look forward to that period when they, 
t00, shall be blessed with those “spirit 
visitants.” Often has my kind mother 
wished to see you, and as often wonder- 
ed whether you had heard anything from 
the “spirit land.” Now we are bappy 
to learn that you have, which is very gra- 
riffing indeed. The firat opporunity 
offered me for spiritual converse, 1 sh 


call for those “litle angel boys” of yours. 
To my orisons 1 breathe your name with 
those of other kind friends, and com- 
mend you to the guiddnce of those an- 
gels of purity and light. M. 
Auburn, Sept. 21st, 
[While reading the above letter, when 
we came to whnt is said about the re- 
sponses from the spirits of my children, 
made in Auburn, N. Y., the same re- 
sponses were made in our office; indi- 
cating not only their presence, but their 
knowledge and approbation of what was 
communicated in the above letter. Mr. 
Wu. J. Stewart was present whan I open- 
ed the letter, and heard the responses to 
which reference is here msade.—Ep,] 


Written for the Spiritual Philosopher, 
COMMUNICATION. 

My Dean Sunpertanp,—I rejoice to 
to lear the “glad tidings” which you 
impart, that the “Heavenly Hosts” have 
made their advent at your home. God 
be praised for every such manifestation! 
It is giving us tangible, demonstrative 
evidence of the existence of the “Supe- 
rior Country,” to which we shall all, in 
due time, emigrate “ beyond the setting 
of this titesome sun.” “Hosanna, Ho- 
sanna to the Highest!” 


And why should not we be able to see 
the beauty, harmony, and comprehensive- 
ness of the Spiritual Philosophy? I 
am inclined to think that were the labor, 
money and talent, expended for the dis- 
semination of the principles of this Phi- 
losopliy, that are now bestowed upon the 
Anti-Slavery movement, the reign of 
slavery@s well as all other evils, would 
be nearer an end than they now are. 
Anti-Slavery in good, proper and legiti- 
mate, but it is only one error that has got 
to be uprooted. Mankind, now, have 
bnt vague, unsettled, shadowy notions of 
the existence of a spiritual world, and 
the immortality of their own being. Their 
belief is traditional, indefinite. And now 
that a new form of evidence is presented, 
now that facts and circumstances the 
most conclusive are given, one would 
think that they might hail them with joy, 
and at once set about extending the ìn- 
telligence and testimony received from 
the spirit land. But Ob, how indifferent, 
how stupid, how besotted aro the vast 
multitudes of the earth! This life of a 
moment absorbs, engroases all their 
thoughts; and, consequently, freer and 
higher communications from the spirit 
country are kept back, for the grossness 
and earthiness of men so affects the at- 
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mosphere as to render if more difficult ` 
for spirits to communicate, especially 
those from the highest spheres. The . 
imore men believe in these manifestations, 


some rules by which I might make expe- | 
riments upon myself, that might be of 
some service to sciente; but Í quickly 
‘ saw, that in the excitement of a fever, 
such a course must be hazardous. Yer, 


tack, and when drastic medicines ia 
subdued the severest part of the infZa> 
matory action. In both cases, howe 


| they succecded in the application of mma 


l 


tard to my side, which always proalsaces 


and long to hold communion with the | as these visions were very numerous, and | extreme irritation in my system. I toa 


heatenly mbabitants, the 
more freely can they communicate. We 
shali then be more accessible, more ap- 
proachable ; but, as friend Stearns sys, | 


“Among reformers at the present day, | 


there are but few spiritually-minded 


men.” Thisis too true! They are, gen- | 
erally, too combative, too earthly, too | 


sensuous There are some bappy ex- ' 
cepuious which Í need not name. 

But the world is tending to harmony, 
and on the «distant hilltops we may see 
the golden light of a better day! Let 
us labor, then, for that which “endureth 
unto everlasting life.” 

Thine, Ever, 
Mito A, Towssesn. 


tw Brighton, Pa, Sept. 22, 1850. 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


PRESIDEST HITCHCOCK. 

The following account of a most re- 
markable case of mental hallucination 
was originally published in the New 
Englander, for April, 1242, and is from 
the pen of an orthodox clergyman ofcon- 
siderable distinction, not merely among 
his sect, but also in the literary world. 
And, as the account is of himself, it will 
probably be read with interest, especially 
at the present time. It is not improbable 
but that the state of Prof Hitchcock’s 
nervous system was such, at the time 
here referred to, that he was more than 
commonly susceptible, to influences from 
the spirit world ;— 


Duringa fever with which I was vi- 
sited three years ago,! experienced some 
singular illusions, connected probably 
with a peculiar state of the optic nerve. 
] gave a short account of these in a ser- 
mon goon after in the College Chapel, 
and published in my “Wreath for the 
Tomb.” Within the last fortnight, it has 
pleased Providence to prostrate me again 
with the same disease, viz., a fever con- 
nected with acute inflammatory ection io 
the intercostal muscles. The same ye- 
culiar impressions couvected with vision, 
occurred at an early stage of my disease, 
and have been carried so much farther 
than before, as to lead me to address vou 
at this time. You are well aware, that 
my time is chiefly devoted to physical 
science, and that T make no pretensions 
to skillin psychology. When these hal- 
luciuations, therefore, commenced, and | 
saw that they were becoming interesting, 
I resolved, froin the high respect I enter- 
tained for your attainments in mental 
science, toask you to furnish me with 


ı ture to give you the details, with the re- 


acura. ahd ‘ I did perform a few experiments, I ven- | morphine only once or twice, 


bot thier 
it rather increased the tendency to the= 


| quest that you would turnish the philoso- | hallucinations, Opium was vot aahare 


phy of the subject; if, indeed, the facts 
| are numerous and distinct enough to lead 
| you back to general principles; and L 
seize the earliest moment in which ] am 
able to dictate a letter, to make out the 
description, ns I find the- scenes are 
: rapidly fleeing from my memory. 
| “Jt will probably be an important pre- 
liminary to state, that during my sick- 
ness, my mind has been apparenily free 
| from any tendency to mental derange- 
l ment Except for a short time at the out- 
: set, I have felt scarcely a pain in my 
i head, and a degree of clearness has ex- 
! isted in my mind, certainly as grent asin ; 
health, although incapable of continued 
application, from bodily weakness. When 
the phenomena under consideration be- 
gan to occur, | looked at them with as 
much curiosity and calmness, as if I were 
an indifferent spectator. 
| I judge it important also to state a 
| few facts respecting the priocipal scenes 
through which 1 bave passed during a 
few months past; for, if I mistake not, 
they have formed the principal materials 
out of which fancy has constructed those 
very structures with whieh she bas filled 
my mind. During our long winter yaca- 
tion, most of my time was occupied in 
delivering lectures on scientific subjects, 
before large assemblica, in several of our 
cities and larger towns- They were the 
mest delightful auditories that I ever nd- 
dresset. During these lectures, 1 was 
constantly travelling from place to place, 
chiefly on railroads and in steamboats, 
and along the most crowded thorough- 
fares in the land; and this tou at all 
hours of the day and the night) My ima- 
gination, therefore, could not but be 
deeply impressed with the idea of rapid 
motion, and of every place teeming with 
inbabitauts. Nor ought it te be forgot 
ten, that iu travelling nearly one thou- 
sand miles in this manner, 1 met with no 
zerious accident, to fill the mind with 
images of terror. It should be stated, 
too, that the subject on which I lectured 
most frequently was, the wonders of sci- 
ence compared. with the wonders of ro- 
mance, and that I gathered together, in 
this production, the most s lendid Bers 
which modern science conld furnish. In 
one of my drawings, too, I exhibited the 
famous fossil Iguanodon of England, not 
less than 70 feet long, as well as other 
extinet monsters. 

You will see, therefore, from these 
statements, that iny imagination, during 
the winter, has been uot only most ac- 
tively, but most agreeably exercised. 
Nay, at no time had it been more exerted 
than during a few days previous to my 
sickness, brought on probably in a great 
measure by the over excitement of those 
days. 

These visions did not commente in the 
Present, any more than in my former 
sickness, until several daya after the at- 


ted in any of its forme, except occm=saoc- 
~*~ = it ae in Dover's powders- 

first peculiarity in the state of rox 
wee ies noticed, was precisely thr 
same as that obeerved in my former sack- 
ness, viz, a disposition to connect 2- 
most every irregular object, on which ro: 
eve reated, into a delineation of the bo 
man countenance. This effect of cours 
cease: as soon as the eyes were shut 
and it was increased hy the indistinesoes* 
of objects. Thos a phrenological box 
about as large as life, stood upon a cup 
board before me, as much as eight fees 
from the floor, A white flannel gows 
havinz been thrown over the foot bed- 
post, between me and the cupboard, tbe 
whole was converted, im the evening, inte , 
a beautiful bust, of colossal height, with 
the folds of the drapery arranged a 
gracefully as if done by the chisel of Ca- 
nova. The only want of proportion 
appeared in the too small size of the 
head. 

The most perfect examples of the v+ 
sion that flonted before me, I can hardly 
doubt should be referred to genuine 
dreams, in which waking consciouspes 
was more or less entirely gone. And 
had they been confined to such n ware) p 
should not trouble is with = fy Peipoiresd 
descriptious. But they occu in every 
state, up to the fullest and most wakeful 
consciousness, in which there cquid have 
been notbing like what we call sleep: 
indeed, I strove in vain to excite the least 
tendency to sleep. 

Io regard to iny dreams, those which 
occurred in the early part of the night 
were of a much duller and grosser kiud 
than those which closed my slumbers 
ustally about the dawning of the day. 
The two grent elements of these dreame 
were motion and crowded masses of peo- 
ple, most of whom were also in motion 
They seemed apparently to interfere with | 
one another, and yet no actual interfer- 
ence occurred. Í seemed te join one of | 
the moving masses, and though the area 
around me wasall covered with human | 
beings, or blocked up by rocks, trees and | 
mountains, yet no actual obstruction 
seemed ever to be in my way ; but with 
a quiet and delighttul motion, and with 
no jarring collision, I seemed to be 
brought to the spot to which I was des 
tined. Yet I never could see exactly how 
1 moved ; nor did I ever get sight of a 
steambost, a rail car, a carriage, Or, ex- 
cept in one or two instances, of a horse, 
and scarcely saw any water, and yet, the 
splendid landscapes frequently presented 
before me appeared to be situated upon 
the const. Ju no case but once do I re 
collect to have parted from terra firma 
In this case, a party of us in a barouche 
seemed to come in sudden proximity with 
a barouche of ladies dressed in white, 
whom I understood to be from Saturn, 
avd my a a ee a a ee Oe is that we met some- 


here near the orbit of Jupiter, In mak- 
g our mutual salam wo came near over- 


rning our barouches, and the alarm of 


eing the ladies from the distant planet, 
ho were very large, about being tossed 
to our vehicle, awakened me. I ought 
«onfess that on the afternoon previous 
that night, I had been persuaded to 
3 what I had not done for ten or twelve 
2ars, VizZ., to take a cup of weak black 
a; and I presume that had I taken only 
ater, as usual, imagination . could not 


ave got me further off than the orbit of 


16 moon. 

1 have been surprised at the pleasant- 
esa of nearly all the images that passed 
efore me, and the absence of almost 
very thing disgusting. It is true that 
uring the early part of the night they 
rere often rather coarse; such sights for 
istances as a man often sees as he pass- 
s along the outer parts of a city when 
3 tida is out,and dirty timber, old 
ulka, and often dirty ssilors may be 
een. Still it did nor revolt the feelings 
rerely to pasa in my strange vehicle 
long such places, when in the next mo- 
nent elegant houses, columns and tem- 
iles, with recks, trees and mountains in 
he distance, appeared. In one instance 
he physician had adininistered assafwti- 
la, in order tu put a stop to these flights 
vf fancy, and I went to sleep in the ex- 
yectation that if my visions occurred, 
hey nust be of a disgusting kind. But 
nstead of this, I fancied myself in some 
ywientt] land, (probably from the known 
origin of the drug,) in a sunny day, ov 
the shores of an indented bay, reposin 
apon a sofa as in feeble health, while a 
around there stood in respectful silence, 
many well dressed in Turkish costume, 
as well as some Frank-, and at a little 


distance I saw the French servant of 


some man of distinction coming to me 
with a message, who proved, keweran 
to be Mrs. H. witha zup of medicine, 
i all my oriental magnificence vanish- 


I had fallen into a slumber more deep 
than any during the severer ot my 
sickness, Mrs, H. made slight efforta to 
awaken me. She also applied a sponge 
to my parched mouth. The first thing I 
was conscious of, was a sudden commo- 
tion extending through all nature nround 
me, which produced a cry, “the greatest 

i of the age” It seemed ue ifall 
nature had been bound together immoy- 
ably, and the discovery consisted in a 
fluid which loosed her bands. It was 
the water applied to my mouth which 
gave a start to the wheels in my system, 
which had almost stopped ; and this gave 
the idea of nature being bound together. 

But I doubt whether such cases have 
in them anything of peculiar interest. I 
therefore proceed to other details. In the 
following vases the dreaming state ap- 


pears to have entered into the waking’ 


state, 

Mrs. H. brought me some medicine ; 
my eyes were closed, but turning fre- 
quently in their sockets, and my head 
also was moving. At length 1 opened 
my eyes and said, “J have been trying to 
examine na centre table covered with co- 
ml, more beautiful than any I ever saw.” 
She asked me if I had heard the college 
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hell which rang a few moments before ; 
Tanswered,No. My impression is, that 
the first view of the coral was in a dream, 
and that upon returning consciousness, I 
was endeavoring to examine it ip u man- 
ner to be more particularly described 
hereafter. 

As I awaked, I was looking down a 
large valley where was an immense 
quarry of lime-stone. I kept my eyelids 
closed after consciousnesa returned, in 
order to look at it farther. I eaw that 
the atrnta were made up of alternating 
layers of white and dark color. On open- 
ing my eyes there lay before me a piece 
of bed-ticking, which appeared like the 
alternating beds of lime-stone in mina- 
ture. 


I awoke one morning in the midst of 


most wild and magnificent scenery.— 
The morning sun had just risen upon it 
and the shadows of the mountain peaks 
were intermingled with bright streams 
of light, and the graceful curling of the 
fog up the mountain sides produced one 
of the grandest panoramas that I ever 
witnessed. After consciousness hed re- 
turned, I tried to retnin the image that I 
might re-examine it I succeeded better 
than usual, especially in getting a full 
view of one of the grandest mountains the 
imagination could conceive. It rose in 


solemn majesty from a deep valley; the, 


fog still lingered about its summit, and 
its aspect was darker than the mountains 
around. As T gazed upon its stern and 
awful front, I could not but feel that I 
was looking upon Sinni. 

In order to render the remaining cases 
more intelligible, I must make some pre- 
liminary statements, 

At that stage of my complaint, when 
irregular objects began to assume regular 
forms upon tbe retinn, I noticed that 
both by day and by night the images 
which surrounding objects made upon 
the eye, remained for a considerable 
time after closing the eyelid. Presently 
1 perceived that those images began to 
change their figures into objects and 
scenes as unlike the original as possible. 
This was especially the case when Idi- 
rected the attention of the mind to the 
light that seemed directly before me. So 
long as the mind concentrated its atten- 
tion upon the objects, the changes went 
on; and I know not but J might have fol- 
lowed the succession of images for hours, 
had I dared to do it. From the particu- 
lar image before me, I could form no 
idea of that which would succeed. And 
yet one scene would graduate into ano- 
ther in the easiest and most natural man- 
ner. 

I soon found that after my eyes were 
closed, the more entirely the external 
light was excluded, the more distinct 
would be the images, and the more rapid 
the changes of scene. Hence I usually 
placed my hand or a handkerchief over 
my eyes. If questions were put to me 
while exaniiming the merges, it seemed to 
produce some confusion, but simply by 
withdrawing the attention, Rolling my 
eyeballs in their sockets did not increase 
the power of vision at all. 

I went about tho examination of these 
objects with as entire freedom from 
drowsiness, and with as perfect a com- 


mand of all my powers, os ever 1 pos 
sessed in my life. Ina few instances, 
ers nanag aligh zyn for some png 
n to feel slightly and this 
think rendered the vidin moră distinct 
Withdrawing the attention from the ob- 


ject would usually end the illusion, even 


though the eyes continued shut; but 
sometimes, especially at night, it would 
continue aa long as the eyes were closed. 
An examination of these images produced 
no more fatigue tban it would to look 
over a collection of pictures in a gallery, 
probably not as much. 

The chief agent in producing the 
changes of objects before my mind, ap- 
peared to be internal motion among the 

rticles. The figures, say of the paper 
fanginigs of the wall, or of the landscape 
abroad, usually at firat become smaller, 
until the surface appeared granulated, 
very much like what I have frequently 
seen upon the screen of the solar micros- 
cope, when a menstruum was in the fo- 
cus, containing a salt which was just be- 

inning to crystalize, The next step in 

1e process was usually a rising of the 
particles and rolling round an axis, just 
as I have seen a whirlwind raise the dust 
and leaves, and sweep the whole, while 
thus revolving, slong the eurface ; or 
sometimes the whole body before me 
would pass away in a continuous current, 
and another succeed. After these mo- 
tions, objects would usually begin to as- 
sume more regular forms, and there came 
before me mountains and valleys, temples 
and cities, and human beings. ey 
were almost always, however, in motion, 
scarcely lingering Jong enough for me to 
get a distinct conception of them, eepe- 
cially, as in alinost all cases, the light 
seemed more like that of twilight than 
like that of mid-day. Frequently, vast 
rocks and even huge mountains came 
moving towards me, and I seemed to pass 
vider them, They came apparently 
within o few inches of my eyes; and had 
I believed them real, I should have trem- 
bled as I saw myself about to be ground 
to powder. But so perfectly conscious 
was I ofthe illusion, that it merely amus- 
ed me to see them approaching, use 
l loved to sea how, by their curious con- 
volutions, they would pasa me unharmed. 
Sometimes the rolling together of these 
Yast masses of rocks, exactly resembled 
that which we witness among the clouds 
when a thunder-storm is rising, and con- 
trary winds are curling the vapor in every 
direction, 

Though such was the usual mode in 
which a change of images was effected 
yet sometimes the change took place with 
out any visible intestine motion among 
the particles, aud no less perfectly. 

The only thing appronebing the appa- 
rent motions aboye described, which I 
witnessed with my eyes open, was this: 
In the evening the ceiling of the room 
rometimes appeared as if numerous 
threads of white silk were suspended at 
various points and hung in festoons ; ap- 
pearing indeed exactly as if numerous 
cobwebs hung in the usual manner from 
the ceiling, aud were strongly illuminat- 
ed. There was, however, among them 
ho apparent motion. 

The next case was recorded immedi- 
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ately after the images had passed through 
my mind. 

T eking my eyes after looking a mo- 
ment steadily upon the paper hangings 
on one side of my room, which had on 
them numerous small spots and figures 


of a reddish or buff color. As they be- 
gan to change their aspect, I accidentally 
rubbed my head, when the changes be- 


came more rapid. The experiments 
lately detailed mm the newspapers, in 
which particular phrenological organs 
were mesmerized and rubbed, recurred 
to my mind, and I immediately rubbed my 
head in the region where I supposed the 
organs of benevolence lie; although I 
confera | know too little of phrevology 
to fix upon the precise apot. Immedi- 
ately the surface before me nssutned the 
appearance of a piece of sole leather; 
which soon cnlarged, so as to cover an 
acre or two, swelling up into numerous 
little hillocks, and appearing just like an 
Indian corn field in the spring, with 
cracks running among the hillocks. On 
one side- of the field were shelvea, on 
yio great Nungay of these imo hil- 
ocks were placed, appearing in fact, as 
did the whole field, to be ie of well- 
baked bread. I waited to see what the 
organ of benevolence would do with this 
large supply of the staff of life, when [ 
found myself on one of the poorest and 
most dreary parts of the coast of New 
England ; which I will not naine, because 
1 am not sure that I recognized it. 
Whether the bread was to be distributed 
at this place, or some other, | did not 
Bee, as some one entered the room and 
withdrew my attention. i 

What a striking proof was here of the 
truth of phrenology and mesmerism! 
Just about as good, it seems to ime, as 
the following statement is of the meta- 
morphic theory in geology. In one in- 
stance, as a huge mass of rock was 
brought near me, a most distinct petri- 
faction of the heads of two large reptiles 
appeared, that seemed to have perished 
in combat, the tuska of one being inter- 
locked with those of the: other, As I 
looked upon the curious specimen, a 
change came over it; the rock slowly 
melted down, und in a short time, the 
organic relics had disappeared, and a 
rock like fine granite or gneiss, alone re- 
mained, Now J suppose in this case. as 
well as in the phrenological one just de- 
scribed, imagination made use of such 
materiuls as she found existing in the 
mind; and bad I known nothing of the 
mesineric-phrenological experiments de- 
tailed in the newspapers, nor of the me- 
tamorphic theory in geology, the above 
visions would never bave existed. 

You will observe in the concluding de- 
tails above given, the images become 
more and more dull. In tact, I scarcely 
experienced any farther visione of this 
kiud atier Thursday night; and soon all 
power to produce them was gone, The 
question, however, often came up in my 
sickness, whether any one desirous of 
trying experiments of this sort might not 
acquire the power. Let him first yield 
to the operation of rather powerful med- 
icinea; then let him remain two or three 
days without enting ; then let him apply 
irritating applications to his surface, and 
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if need be take opium or morphine. I 
did almost helieve that he would succeed, 
but I suspect that without the unknown 
something, called fever, be would! torment 
himself without reward. 

Í have written this letter while yet in 
so feeble a state that J dare not make 
much mental effort, and therefore you 
will find the style slovenly, though I hope 
intelligible. hether you can makeany 
use of the factsin your favorite science, 
or explain them by the rules of mental 
philosophy, I leave for you to decide. 

Epwarp Hitcucock, 

Amherst, Feb. 10, 1842 


AN INTERVIEW WITH SPIRITS. 


[The following communication, it will 
be noticed, appears in the Post officially, 
our own paper having heen selected over 
the Journal, which claimed to be the or- 
gan of the Scituate spirits, and over the 
Mirror also, and especially, which is edit- 
ed bya gentleman who has had frequent 
communications with the spirit world. 
The secret of this will perhaps be iuter- 
red to be, that the writer of this commu- 
nication is a sister of the editor of the 
Post, and hnt the rnppings which indi- 
cated the paper in which it should be 
published, claimed to proceed from his 
deceased father. Had this nut been the 
casc, however, we deein it proper to eay, 
the communication would not have bees 
rejected. Any tolerably attested facts, 
touching the revelutions which spirits are 
believed by many persons to be making 
to the inhabitants of earth, we have no 
inclination to suppress or ridicule. We 
are willing to devote as much space to 
them, at least, as will keep our readers 
advised of the progress made in the 
matter of communication between the 
two worlds. 

Of the article below it is unnecessary 
to say more thun that it was believed by 
us to be a plain narrative of facts. Of 
couse we do not know whether the re- 
sponses caine from the invisible world, 
nor does the writer claim to decide the 
question, though she undoubtedly believes 
that they did. Let those who deny that 
this could be possible, dispute with those 
who have had the means of investigating 
the matter— not with us, who know lit- 
tle or nothing about it.] 


Providence, R. I. Oct. 7, 1850. 
Eprror or ta Post:— For reasons 
that will appear in the course of this 
communication, I transinit for publication 
in the Post, some account of what was 
to me a very interesting interview with 
an inhabitaut of tne spint world F need 
not gay to you, though it may be proper 
to say to your renders, that but for the 
reasons referred to, I should not bave 
offered the facts here stated to the pub- 
lic, much lees to have subscribed to them 
my own humble name. 
will premise my brief narrative by 
saying, that up to the time of the iuter- 
view given below, I had no opportunity 
of convincing myself of the truth or falsi- 
ty ot what had been said of recent com- 
munications with the spirit world by 
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those who professed to believe in ti- 
reality; and 1 was not, thurefore, a lr 
liever in “the roppings” as prore: 
ing from any superhuman or wmeart.. 
source. Iwenton Monday, of last wees 
to the house of La Roy Sundertand_.: 
Charlestown, Mass., not, particulari i. 
gratify iny curiosity, (though I bad bea 
told that responses from the spirit wort 
liad been received there,) por to invex 
gate phenomona which I did mot under- 
stand, nor to confirm a belief which | 
had entered upon without sufficient es- 
amination — but as a fri:nd of Mr. Sus 
derland’s family, and to visit those wic 
whom I had been on intimate terms» 
acquaintance and social relation~hip i 
several years, On Tuesday evening, ses- 
eral members of the family of Mr. S. 
(including a married daughter, who i 
accounted the “medium” through wheres 
spiritual manifestations are made,) or 
or two invited friends and myself, seated 
ourselves arvund a table in his parks. 
The usual question if any spirit wis 
present, was answered in the affirruarve. | 
to Mr. Sunderland, and after a brief cou- 
versation with one of his de friends 
he inquired if any triend or guardian 
spirit of myself was present. ‘The an 
swer was again in the affirmative, by ue 
usual rapping upon the table. I theo 
inquired who the spirit was— naming 
several deceased friends, and waiting tix ' 
a response, after pronouncing the name 
of each. No answer was given, till l 
named my futher, when the rapping was 
heard. I then asked if my father would 
communicate with me, and the answer 
was Yes, 

I asked, is ny father bappy ? 

“ Yes” 

Does he love me ss when on earth? 

“ Yes.” 

I then asked, have you any communi- 
cation to make to me? and he again am 
swered, “ Yes.” 

I asked if I should communicate what 
1 received from him to my mother, and 
he answered, “ Yes.” 

I then asked if he would dictate to me 
a message to my mother. He answered 
affirmatively, and called for the alphiubet, 
when the following was spelt out in the 
usual manner ;— “ Tell her I am happy. 
She will soon come here.” He then stated 
in reply to questions, that be loved my 
mother, and would be with her and dis 
pel her fears in death, and introduce her 
to the spirit’ world. 

l asked if be would state what was my 
age at the time of hia death. The answer 
was sirien years, which was correct, | 
asked if he would state his own age at 
the time of his death, and the answer 
was forty-seven Lain not able to 
state whether this was correct or not. 

Allow me to state bere in explanation 
of what follows, that my oldest brother, 
Luther, left home some twenty-one years 
ago as u common sailor, that he left the 
vessel in which he sailed, in one of the 
West India Islands, and that {rom that 
time, none of my fanily have received 
any certain information respecting hin. 
Au acquaintance afterwards stated, as 
we learned indirectly, that he bad seen 
him at Marseilles, and that he was 2d 
officer of a vessel then bound up the 
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Straits. 1 asked, is my brother Luther 


in the spirit land? “Yes,” 
ła he happy? “Yes” 
Is he present with you? “No.” 


Can you tell me how many years he 
has been in the spirit world ? “Yea” 


Th, 
The 


The answer was then given — ei 

I then asked, where did he die ? 
alphabet was called for, nnd the spirit 
spelled “Genoa.” Some one 
“ Genoa in Italy?” “ Yes,” 

How long was he sick? Was he sick 
weeks? “No” Days? “No” How 
many honrs? “Eigi ” Tt was then 
asked, did he die of a common fever ?— 
“No.” Of yellow fever? “No.” 
consumption? “No.” Of any common 
disease? “No,” Ofsmall pox? “No,” 

OFf Cholera? “ Yes.” 

How many sons have you in the spirit 
land? “Three.” (Correct, if my bro- 
ther Luther is not living. 

How many are now living? “ Three.” 
Correct. 

ilow many daughters ? “Two.” Correct. 

Are nil my deceased brothers happy? 
“Yes.” . 

Mr. Sunderland then asked the spirit 
of my fother if it gave him pleasure to 
know that I, his daughter, had renounced 
creeds and was breakin 
theology that had bound her? Answer, 
“Yeu 

Ithen asked if I was doing right? 
Answer “ Yes,” 

I then inquired of the spirit ifit had ever 
manifested itself to my youn broth- 
er, and was answered in afiraiative.— 
It informed me that it had touched him, 
and that it would manifest itself to him 
hereafter, and admonish and assist him. 
It also promised to manifest itself to me 
after my return home. 1 then asked my 
father to give me the first letter in the 
name of Se town in which his youngest 
son resided. The answer was, “P.” 
which is correct. 

The spirit then requested, in answer 
to queations—a portion of them by Mr. 
Sunderland—that I should give the par- 
ticulars of this interview to the public 
through the newspaper press, in Provi- 
dence. Mr. Sunderland remarked that 
he was acquainted with the editor of the 
Mirror, in Providence, and the question 
was asked if that medium should be se- 
lected. There was no reaponae, but the 
alphabet was callad for, and the spirit 
spelled out Tue Post. I then asked if it 
would be admitted into the Post; and 
the answer was “ Yes.”* 

All these answers were given in the 
presence of at least eight persons. Other 
sas were asked of other spirits by 
the persons present—some of them test 
questions—and were aaya answered 
correctly. f may say that the correet- 
ness of the answers given to me in seye- 
ral cases was known to no one present 
besides myeelf, until acknowledged by 
me in their presence. I ought also to 
say that Genoa was never suggested to 
me, and never entered my mind as the 
place where my brother had died, until 

the name was spelled out by what pur- 
ported to be the spirit of my father. 

I witnessed other phenomene while at 
Mr. Sunderland's—as the moving of a 
table, which no person was touching, 


ed, 


or 


the shackles of 


the prod ction of musical sounds from a 
violin, &c. 1 am not concerned with 
these; and indeed they are nothing new 


in the history of these manifestations, 


I presume the oft-repeated questions, 
Were not these rappings produced by 


soine person present? will be asked by 


those who read thie communication, 1 


can only say that no person present be- 


sides myself could have known the cor- 


rect answers to several of the questions 


propounded, and that no person - preeent 
when these answers were given, touched 
the table from which they seemed to 
emanate. I freely admit, however, that 
I was not looking for deception in a 
family which I had known twelve years, 
and no member of which had ever yet, 
to my knowledge, attempted to deceive 
myself or any one else. 
. Ecarzseta P, Jonnson. 


“It must not be supposed that any 
feeling of dislike was manifested by the 
spirit, to the Providence Mirror, or to 
Mr. Capron, its editor—nothing of the 
kind. But, iu the preference given tothe 
Post, we distinctly perseivs the affection 
of the Father for a beloved child, merely. 

The spirits have offen admitted their 
knowledge of Mr. Capron, to me, and 
their just appreciation for what he has 
done, and is still doing for their cause.— 


Ed. Spiritual Philosopher. 


From the New Haven Journal, 
THE STRATFORD MYSTERY. 

So many wishes have been expressed 
that I should give a fuller statement than 
was made in a joint communication from 
my clerical friends and myself in your 
paper of the 25th, of the mysterious phe- 
nomena that came under our observation 
during a recent visit to Stratford, that in 
apite of the cry of “humbug and collu- 
mon,” words that come more gracefully 
from the mouth of a fool than from the 
lips of the philosopher, I am induced to 
present the following facts, To some of 
these we ourselves were witnesses. For 
others, we have the testimony of gentle- 
meu on whose authority the fullest reli- 
ance may be placed, and whose veracity 
we should no sooner question, than we 
should donbt the evidence of our own 


senses. 
The first circumstance, I state on the 


evidence of Dr. Phelps himself, a geu- 
tleman whose age, and independence, 
and relation to society and the church, 
place him far above suspicion, Just be- 
fore our arrival at his beautiful residence, 
the Dr. had been writing at a table, and 
had turned from it a moment for some 
purpose. On resuming his position to 
write again, he found upon the table a 
half sheet of paper which he had just 
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left untouched and unsoiled, covered 
with a strange looking specimen of chi- 
rography, and the ink still wet, He was 
the only occupant of that room, and how 
the writing could have been placed there 
inthe brief space of time his back was 
turned, is unaccountable. This is but 
one instance in a dozen of similar char- 
acter. Articles of every kind were thrown 
about the room in admirable confusion, 
and from positions which forbid the sup- 
position that they were thrown by any 

member of bis family—and the suppo- 

sition that they could have been thrown 

hy any one concealed in some unseen 

corner, involves more difficulty than to 

believe all this the result of superhuman 

agency.—F'ifty-six articles were at one 

time picked up, which had been hurled 

at some devoted head, and one of them 

a brickbat which was seen to start from 

the surface of a large mirror, and come 

violently to the floor. Letters were seen 

to drop from the ceiling, and vegetable 

substances covered with hieroglyphics to 

emerge from the very figures upon the 

carpet to which the eye was at the mo- 

ment directed. Valuable manuscripts, 

which were entire on the morning of our 

arrival, and which contained the recorda 

of all the strange occurrences of the last 

six months, were found destroyed, and 

our first intimation of the unwelconie - 
fact came from the “spirit” himself. 

Since our return, I learn from one of the 

family, that other papera relating to these 

* spiritual communications,” were found 

in a drawer on fire, and little besides 

their ashes left to prove their previous 

existence. 

While we were there, the contenta of 
the pantry were emptied into the kitchen, 
and bags of salt, tin ware, and heavier 
culinary articles were thrown in a pro- 
miscuous heap upon the floor with a 
loud and startling noise. Loaves of de- 
licious cake were scattered about the 
house, and articles of clothing removed 
from closets and drawers in spite of bolts 
and locks, and found lying in unwonted 
places, and sometimes divested of their 
choicest ornaments. The large knocker 
of the outside door, would thunder its 
fearful tones through the loud-resound- 
ing hall, unmindful of the vain" but rigid 
acrutiny to which it was subjected by 
the incredulous nnd curious men, and 
continue its unearthly “rappings” in 
spite of the most abuaive skepticism. 
Chairs would deliberately move acros 
the room, unimpelled by any visible 
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agency. Heavy marble top tables would 
poise themselves upon two legs and then 
fall with their contents to the floor, no 
human being within six feet of them, 
Missles of various kinds would seem to 
start from space and dash through costly 
panes of glass. Silver spoons and forks 
would be doubled up in a moment like 
go much straw, and sometitnes hurled at 
the head of the nnconscious guest. 
Such are o few of the thousand and 
one fantastic tricks of the “ spirit” rogues 
of this ill-fated house; tricks that out- 
rival the far-famed feats of East Indinu 
jugglery. But i have one more to relate 
at another time, and more marvellous 
still. shall give them on the authority 
of one of the witnesses, a person 
most favorably known iu this com- 
munity, as combining all the excellences 
of the Christian, with the refinement 


and intelligence of the gentleman and, 


scholar, 

Now, Messrs. Editors, that these things 
are so, is proved by multitudes of wit- 
nesses. But what do they mean, and 
how can they be accounted for? No 
one who visits the house und remains 
long enough to witness ove half the 
strange occurrences of n single day, will 
believe that this amiable family connive 
at, or for a moment sanction them. Be- 
sides the absence of any apparent motive 
for desiring so unenviable a notoriety, 
they are suffering, and most unjustly suf- 
fering, in reputation, feeling, person and 
property —subject to annoying visits 
from the idle and curious, losing the ser- 
vices of their domestics, and - ecriously 
diminishing life’s sweetest charm, their 
social and domestic happiness. Vfaving 
enjoyed their elegant hospitality for near 
48 hours, we feel that we could do no 
less than to give our unsolicited testimo- 
ny to their cheerful courtesy and Chris- 
tian truthfulness, and express our sincere 
ecnviction that the imputations under 
which they have suffered are as illiberal 
and unjust on the part of those who 
urge them, as they arc mortifying and 
painful to the unfortunate family who 
are made their victims. W. 


From the Olio Standard. 
THE RAPPINGS FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
As there have been some things pub- 
lished in the Standard concerning the 
mysterious rappings or Rochester Spir- 
jts, which, I presume, have been read 
' with much interest by many of your 


proper at this time to give a short account 
of some mysterious sounds which oc- 
curred near Fall River, Mass., about fifty 
years ago. I will state the case os it 
has been handed down to me, which is 
in such a way tbat I have no more doubt 
of the truth of it than 1 have of the 
Rochester rappings. Tho facts are as 
follows: 

Two young women, or as they used to 
be called, girls, who worked for a living, 
were very fond of being together; und 
as they lived at different houses, one 
would take her work and go to the house 
where the other was at work so as to be 
together. So when their days’ work was 
done, they would spend their evenings 
in “cutting up,” “trying tricks,” &c., 
and became very rude, so much so as to 
violate the principles of morality. 

So, one time they were at work where 
an old lady resided who offen chided 
them for their misconduct, and told them 
that some judgment would come upon 
them unless they behaved better. But 
the girls heeded not. So one evening 
they went to the grave yard, and each 
ove dug n sod from the grave of a man 
who had been recently buried, and took 
them to the house and commenced roast- 
ing them befor the fire, calling on the 
man to come forth from his grave, call- 
ing him sometimes by his name, and at 
others by the name “Old Blue Beard,” 
s0 telling him to arise and come forth, 
&e. 

The old Indy’s bed room was adjoin- 
ing the room where the girls were, and 
their conduct so disturbed her that she 
could not sleep. So she crawled out of 
her bedroom window, and raked with 
her finger nails on the outside of the 
room where the girls were, which so 
alarined them that they ceased their play. 
The old Indy crawled back in at the win- 
dow and went to bed, when she heard a 
sound similar to the one she had been 
making, only much louder, and increased 
in loudness until, as she said, it appeared 
as if it would tear the boards from the 
side of the house, The girls were fright- 
encd into fits, the whole family were 
alarmed, the neighbors called in, and en- 
deavored to find out the cause of the 
rapping on the side of the house, which 
was heard by all in the house; but no 
one could ascertnin the cause, The girls 
became delirious, in which state they 
continued 3ix months. The raking soon 
ceased, but was followed by a rapping 


room where the girls were, appeared to 
be under chairs where they sat or tinder 
the bed where they lay, Wherever tbey 
were, the sounds were heard directly 
under them, and sounded like some per- 
son patting on the floor with their hands. 
The girls were separated and taken sev- 
eral miles apart; still the rapping wras 
heard with each one. But the cause was 
a mystery, and I suppose remains a mys- 
tery to this day. Finally, the girls were 
brought together again, aud the priests, 
and members of the different churches 
assembled together at the house where 
they were, and offered up prayers to the 
Father of all spirits, for the relief of the 
poor sufferers, and from that time the 
inysterious sounds hegan to grow weak- 
er, and at the end of about six montba 
were heard no more, The girle came to 
their sensca and were married, made re- 
spectable women and raised respectable 
families. 


Many other circumstauces might be 
mentioned—such as the girls being 
afrad of the rappings and trying to get 
away from them by climbing up the side 
of the house, which they would do al- 
most with the agility of a equirrel, &c. 

But if any one desires any more infor- 
mation on the subject it can be had hy 
calling on the widow Boomer, who rais- 
ed one of said girla, and who resides at 
or near Marietta, Washington county, 
Ohio. She was living there the last I | 
heard of her, about a year ago, 

8. Howe. | 

Athens County, Sept. 6, 1850. 
| 


Bionrnvess Reprovev.—lIt is siid of 
the Rev. Andrew Fuller, that he could 
rarely be faithful without being severe, 
and in giving reproof he was often be- 
trayed into an intemperate zeal. Being | 
ata meeting of ministers, he undertook 
to correct un erroneous opinion delivered 
by a brother, and he laid on his censures 
s0 heavily, that Dr. Ryland called out ve- 
bemently, “Brother Fuller, you can 
never admonish a brother, but you must 
take up u sledge-hammer and knock his 
brains out.” 


Coniosrrres.—The rope with which 
Jacob “Jifted up his voice:” a few stitch- 
es taken by a tailor in a coat of paint; a 
little perfume from the flower of the ar- 
my; a minute quantity of jelly, made 
from the current of the Mississippi; a 
few soaked loge from the drift ofa dìs- 
course ; anda thimble full of steel dust, 
supposed to have been made when Mac- 


readors, I thought it might not be im- | or patting, which could be heard in the | beth “filed his mind.” 
sae x 
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In onr last, we noticed what is said to 
have taken place in Mr. Phslp's family the 
first day of the strange disturbances. He 
had never once indulged the thought of any 
thing spiritual in what had occurred; and, 
indeed, we believe not till the second or 
third day, did Mr. Phelps wholly abandon 
the suspicion, that the whole wus the result of 
some mischievous boys or neighbors. 

The second day, March 11, the famlly 
were much surprised, on going into one of 
the chambers, to find the furnitare strewed 
about in utter confusion! The wash-stand. 
towels, &c., were moved; and the clothing 
befora referred to, ware stowed away in a 
trunk, where it had never been pnt before, 
In a moment after noticing them In the 
trunk, they were soon under tho bed, where 
thoy had passed, without visible hands. 
Mrs. P. now became alarmed. The Dr. no- 
ticing her state of mind, ssid in a stern 
voice, “ Bring the clothes to me,—I will put 
them where they will may!” He took the 
clothing into a closet, put them in a trank, 
looked the closctdoor, and then locked both 
doors leading to the room where the closct 
~ was. He was himself, tle last who left the 
room, and no one went into the closet. but 
himsclf, On locking the three doors, he 
put the key of each in his pocket. In lese- 
than fifteen minutas afier locking thosa. 
doors, and when no human being had been 
into the room or the closet, Dr. Phelps 
found those very articles of clothing, which he 
had locked upin the trunk, lying on the floor, 
in the chamber entry! / And, not till this 
moment did the Dr. yield the notion that 
some mischicvous boys were the authors of 
all he had seen, Ho new saw things done 
that could not be done, either by boys or by 
men — things that could not be accomplish- 
ed by buman hands, During the afternoon 
of this day, an umbrella was thrown, with- 
out human hands, twenty-five feet. A bas- 
ket was thrown five or six feet. A brush 
was thrown co sa to fall on the head of Mrs. 
Platts, a music teacher, who happened to be 
present. She was standing near the fire, no 
one near the piano, when a loud crash was 
heard, as if some dozen of its wires bad been 
broken at once. The piano was opened, and 
a pieco of wood weighing three pounds was 
found inside, partly in the strings. Several 
small black nails were thrown in various di- 
rections. 

Towards night, the Dr, and bis lady rode 
down to Bridgeport ; on returning, he foand 
two large mirrors covered with shects (com- 
mon in Philadelphia, at time of funerals) 


and a piece of black crape tied on the ont- 
side door handle. 

The next morning, March 12, when they 
assembled for prayers, various articles were 
thrown about, and some, at members of the 
family, by the same mysterious power. 
Among them was a small brass knob, a tin 
box; a key hit a lad- om the head, and a tea 
bell was thrown down the back stairs. After 
breakfast, on going up. staire, a cloth was 
found spread on the floor, on which were 
placed threo candteastioks, the highest in the 
middie; near them was placed a large quar- 
to bible, and the wholo was covered with a 
aheot. 

Dr. Phelps now began to feel the need of 
some witnesses to what was going on in hia 
house, and, if possible, some assistance in 
the investigation which he resolved to insti- 
tute for the purpose of ascertaining tha 
cause of those wonderful developments, Ac- 
cordingly, he inyjted the Rev. John Mitch- 
ell, an orthodox clergyman, to spend the 
day in his family, for this purpose. On hin 
arrival, various articles, such as knives, forks, 
spoons, blockr, &c., were thrown about in 
different directions. ' 

March 13. AJl present egw varions ar- 
ticles moved about. They would rise, and 
describing a parobala, descend upon the fluor 
At 4 r. ». they counted yorty-siz different ar- 
ticles that had thes been mowed, without hu- 
man bands, and, some of thom having been 
moved a number of times, it made these 
movements for the day, over seventy-five. 

March 14. Another clergyman, Rey. Mr, 
Weed, and Gov. Hunt, were. requested to be 
present. Noises were heaxd, for the first 
time, in the afternoon of this day. They 
were heard in the middle chamber, and 
sounded as if some.onc were pounding on 
the floor with, a hammer or axe. An old 
brass candlcatick was placed, by the unseen 
power, on the, floor, and the peanding sound- 
ed, as if under it; and on. the approach of 
one of the family, the candlcatick was seen 
by all the company to risc, and beat against 
the foor. The pounding was repeated soma 
five or six times, and closed with a wild 
scream, heard in different parts of the house. 
On examination, the candlestick referred to 
was found broken. 


A small iron pot, weighing some 14 Ibs. 
was taken up by the mysterious pawer, and 
carried from tho cellar, through two open 
doors, a distance of 25 feet, and thrown 
down with such force, as to break it A 
large turnip was thrown from the garden, 
eight rods, against the window in the parlor. 
It had on it some of the characters published 
in the Spiritual Philosopher for Sept. 21, 
1850. A brick was thrown down stairs, and 
nearly hit a member of the family, standing 
at the foot. A flat tron, a board, small 
blocks, knives and forks, nails, &c., wera 
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thrown abont, amounting to seventy-five, in 
all. Mr. Phelps had two very large pota- 
toes, in a chamber-closet, that had been sent 
him from a distance, This morning, while 
at breakfast, one of them was dropped, with- 
out hands, upon the table, within a few inch- 
es of the Dr.’s plate. It was not visible till 
just as it struck the table; and, the concus- 
sion from the fall showed, by tri:l made af- 
terwards, that it could not bavo fullen more 
than a few inches, before it reached the table. 
In the evening, the shovel, tongs, and the 
iron stand on which they were placed, movs 
ed, without human instrumentality, from the 
corner to the middle of the parlor, and best 
againat the floor, with great violence. A 
large dining table of solid mahogany, was 
seen to rise up two feet, or more, from the 
floor, and fall with such force as to shuke tho 
house. I, myself, saw the samo table moved 
back and forth, without hands, for hult an 
our at a time; and once it was thus moved, 
(by the spirits, as I believe), while wo wero 
sitting around it at breakfast 
March 15, Tho movements began early. 
Various marks were made on the cap, pants, 
apd handkerchief of the lad 11 years old, to 
whom I have before referred, and which 
were published jn tho fourth number of the 
Spiritua! Pbilosopher. 
(To be Continued.) 


Tae Srigirca, PHILOSOPRER was ori- 
ginated in the Spirit World, anẹis conducted 
uoder the direct supervision and advice of 
SAlosts of Friends iu the first, second, third, 

h, fifth, sixth, and seventh sphercs 
vo.” Zt belongs to the Spirit World, and 
ia the first paper ever published, oxpressly 
designed for giving “ Responses" from the 
‘t Higher Spheres of Intelligence above.” It 
is pledged to no traditional dogmas of any 
one man or spirit, but its columns are open 
for Guodness and Truth from all. Itisa 
friend to all—an enemy to none. Its ob- 
ject is to utter the concordant testimony of 
the Universal Heavens. 


Every Wssx Hereafter our patrons 
may expect the Spiritual Philosopher week- 
ly, It was at first promised monthly ; but, 
published semi-monthly, for three montheg 
and mow we commence, weckly. We have 
matter of the highest interest, to all lovers 
of the Spiritual, which our friends may ex- 
pect lo nee in the columns of this papor from 
week to week. 


“Farnir Sraten.” So we premised 
onr kind friends, in our fust namber, that 
whon fairly started, our paper would appear 
weekly. Our Prospectus anuounced “thirty- 
two Jarge 8vo. pages per month.” In 
Our semij-monthly issue, we gave aixtesn, 
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acd mow, cizht, weekly, the Compliment 
oriciaally promised is thas divided daring 
the mozik as we are assured, wi! henceforth 
be more acceptable to our nameroes pst- 
revs. We bare doce roiing io haste, hare 
*wrhal” anvin to advice. which. we be- 
Dere, wo be from superior wisdom. The 
Spircaal Pi-iceopher. ix now “fairly” before 
the whole Universe of Intelligences, ia this 
wechL and im the spheres abore. That it 
wl anran the “ good and trae,” is jast as 
cotais as that these elements center at all 
ieie is comsinution 


A Qrasrios. We have cirenlaied some 
thoarsamds of th’s paper, gratuitously, and 
Eare made arrangements for its publication 
coe rear. whether it be paid for by sabscrih- 
ersornet Bat we know that it is best that 
uke paper shan!d be paid for. Now, the 
qaestion we prononnd is this: Our terms are 
cash. in advance. Rant we have sent The 
Ssiritael Philosopher, three months, to n 
large namber of friends whose names bare 
been forwarded to ns for that purpose, bot 
who have not paid. Do TRO3E FRIENDS 
wisn THE SPIRITUAL Poivosorner SENT 
THRM ANT LONGER? If so, we shall exsect 
to hear from them immediately. See Terms, 
on the last page. 


THE TALISMAN OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


Louis Napoleon, President of France 
has in his posession one of the most in- 
teresting relics of former days. It is 
the talisman or charm which was con- 
stantly worn by Charlemngne, and which 
was found suspended from the neck of 
the Emperor in the opening ofthe sepul- 
chre in 116G. It was presented to Na- 

by the clergy of Aix la Chapelle 
and on bis death passed to the present 
Napoleon, The talisman is one of fine 
gold, of round form set with gems, and 
in the centre are two rough sapbhires, a 
portion of the Holy Cross, besides other 
relics brought from Palestine. The bis- 
tory of this precious relic is, that it was 
resented to Charlemazre by Haroun al 
hip, in the year 797, with several 
relics of kindred value; the latter are 
shown at Aix la Chapelle to the present 
day; but the talisman was bured with 
Charlemagne, by whom it had beca worn 
ull his death in 714. 

The editor of the Spirituel Philosopher 
has, what he belicves to be, s number of 
Egyptian talismans far more interesting to 
the antiquarian, eren than that of Charle- 
magne. They are from one of the pyramids, 
and made of copper, about three inches long, 
and shaped very much like a sarcophagus. 
They were procured iu Fgypt, and present- 
ed to as by Mr. John C Harden of S:oneham, 
Mass., to whese kindness we are indebted 
also, for fifty pieces of Egyptian coin, the 
most of which, are very ancient One picce 
is seppoeed to have been in the celebrated 


| Library at Alexandria, at the time it was 
burnt. 


Aaars. We acknowledge the receipt of 
three beautiful specimens of polished agate 
from one of the Cicilli»n Islands, presented 
to our Cabinet by Mr. John C. Hayden of 
Stoucham. Mr. Hayden, we are told, has 
made some valuable presents of alike kind 
to the Boston Museum. 


Deira or Rev. 8. Sxowpex. We are 
pained to learn that this venerable and good 
man died suddenly, somo days ago, from 
fright, occasioned by the excitement in re- 
lation to the capture and return of fugitive 
slaves. He was over eighty yeara cld, and 
bad been a minister in the M. E. Church for 
some forty or fifty years. Having beem 
once a slave, though nominally free for some 
fifty years, the poor old mañ sank under the 
fear that he was about to be seized and car- 
ried back again to slavery, even in his old 
age. He was very shrewd, and has long 
been quite popular, as a minister in the sect 
to which he belonged. We have not learned 
whether or no, Mr. Webster was invited to 
attend bis funeral. 


SrrerroaL Meoroms. It will come to 
be understood by-and-by, what is mcant by 
“the best” of any, and all things, Whena 
writer calls any performance “the best” 
we want to koow who it is speaking, and 
what opportunities he may have had above 
others for judging! Suppose the sabject 
spoken of be Astronomical TELESCOPES, 
and s writer having visited Nantucket and 
looked at the moon through the instrament 
made by Mr. Folger, yearn ago, prononnces 
it“ the best” Of course it is the * best" ha 
ever used. But, is it better than any, or all 
others ever used by Ross or Mitchell, think 
you? 

And so, when speaking of “Spiritaal me- 
diums.” One may be “ the best” for one 
thing, and another may be the best for anoth- 
er, But how are those who provounce these 
terms to know which ia “the best,” if they 
have not examined all? 


Mas. Mancarsrra S. Cooper, We are 
happy in being sable to announce to our 
friends that we have made arrangements for 
a residence for oar family, inclading Mr. 
Cooper, in this city. Haring been advised 
by those whom we are happy to consider our 
Celestial Friends. Mrs. Cooper will feel it 
a pleasure to respond to the wishes of all who 
may desire to witness, through her, manifes- 
tations from the Spirit World. The sittings 
will be limited to Tcespars, Tucrspars, 
and Satcrpars, at 3 o'clock P. M. 


Kintetann, O. We bavd received a letter 
from Mr, F. G. Bishop, giving an interesting 
account of the cause we love, in Ohio. May 
it prosper there, and clsewhere, more and 
more, 

His details of interviews with spirits are, 
no doubt, trathfal and mast abundantly 
confirm him, and al! who witnessed them, in 
the belief of the great truth we advocate, 
with regard to the realities and laws of the 
Spirit World. 


To oun Pamaperrnia Frexps. We 
will arrange for the cireniation of the Pilo- 
sopher in your city, to your wishes, only let 
us know what they are. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Taz Bute View of the Soul, God, the 
Devil, aleo, an Exposition of the Spir- 
nual Rapping. By Phineas A. Smith. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Smith goes against immortality for 
all human beings, and allows more pow- 
er to the “ Devil” than many effirm of 
the infinite God! 


Mr. Crate’s Addreas, delivered at the 
Annual Conference, of Christian min- 
istera and churches beld in Compton, 
N. J., May 18, 1850, 

We look with favor upon all efforts 
to raiso professed christians from the 
shackles of sectarianism. Those cords 
were once fastened upon us, but, we 
have outgrown them, as really as we 
have the little coat we wore in boyhood 


Fewace Mepicat Correct, Philadelphia. 


We have received the first annual an- 
pouncement of this excellent Institution, 
and, rejoice in the success which has 
thus far attended the labors of its frends. 
It has been duly incorporated, ond bids 
fair to gratify the most sanguine hopes 
of all engaged in the course of “ Female 
Medical Education.” The following is 
a list of the Faculty :— 

N. R. Moseley, M. D., Professor of 
Anatomy, General, Special and Surgical, 
James F, X. M'Uloskey, M. D., Professor 
of the Institutes and Practice of Medi- 
cine, Joseph S. Longshore, M. D. Pio- 
fessor of Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Women and Children, C. W. Gleason, 
M. D., Professor of Physiology and Sur- 
gery, M. W. Dickeson, M. D, Professor 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, A, 
D. Challoner, M. D., Professor of Chem- 
istry, James F. X. M'Clóskey, M. D, 
Dean of the Faculty. 
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Most BgaormoL! We acknowledge, 
with gratitude, the receipt of one of the most 
beautiful Pictorial works, from Mr. C. G. 
Johnson, agent, upon which our eyes ever 
rested. Jt isthe first No. of “ The Byron Gal- 
lery of highly finished engravings, illustrat- 
ing Lord Byron's works,with selected beauties 
from his poems. Elucidated by Historical 
and Critical notices, together with a sketch 
of hia Life, containing important and unpub- 
lished matter, by Robert B. McGregor, Esq.” 
To be completed in 14 numbers, at 25 cents 
ench. To be had at Ordway’s Music Store, 
339 Washington st; Boston. It has only to 

_ be seen, to captivate every beholder. 


UNITY. 


PEACE. 
The following Propositions were dis- 
cussed anil adopted at the Jate Peace 
Congress, held at Franktort, Germany: 


1. A condemnation of the use of arms 
as opposed to humanity, reason, and 
Christianity, a resolution for the better 
education of youth, and by all practical 
means to eradicate hereditary hatreds 
and political and commercial jealousies 
and prejudices. 

2. A recommendation for all govern- 
ments to settle international disputes by 
arbitration. 

_ 3. To recommend a system of jnter- 
national disarmament. 

4. A reprobation of all foreign loans 
of money for the purposes of war. 

5. A recognition of the right of every 
State to regulate, without foreign inter- 
vention, its own affairs. 

6, A recommendation to all friends of 
Peace, to interest themselves in forming 
i each State, a Congress to agree to an 
international law for arbitrament. 

This body has just closed its Third 
Annual sitting in Frankfort on the Maine, 
The great truths which have been, and 
are to he perfected in this age, were dis- 
cussed in the three lan which 
make the literature of the world.— Ger- 
many, France, England and America 
were represented hy those of their sons 
of whom they can well be proud. 

No greater mission is left for man, 
than to realize and introduce the great 
idea of *“ Peace on earth.” Armies have 


gressive attempts to strangle the infant 
thought, which, conceived in Heaven, is 
to pervade and bless the Earth. Tyranta 
may well tremble when guns and pow- 
der and swords will no longer stand for 
tbe emblems of power. Despets muy 
hang up their sceptres when arbitra- 
tion shall be the last appeal of the hu- 
man mind, and “Ideas sball conquer 
swords.” AJl bonor to the men who, in 
the face of the contumely, reproaches 
and scorn of Christian churches, and 
the hissinge of the civilized nations, shall 
dare to agitate Parliaments, Assemblies, 
Diets and Congresses, with the swelling 
theme of “Peace on Earth and good 
wil to men.” What though no trium- 


slaughtered opposing armies in the ag- |. 


phal arch ia reared at their approach — 
what though no temple, or column, or 
sculpture is reared to perpetuate their 
fame, or immortalize their form. Their 
names hallowed with the fragrance of 
the benediction of the millions of all nn- 
tions, shall live when urches, and tem- 

les and columns,and marble forms shal! 

ve been again mingled in the alembics 
of future and dissolving times; when the 
last grand chorus of nature shall have 
been sung; and the creative fiat shall 
have formed from its pyre the nebule of 
a new and better world.— Kenosha T'ele- 
graph. 


THE LATE PEACE CONGRESS. 


-The grent mission of the Peace Con- 
vention was not to erect mechanical plat- 
forme, or devise arbitrary schemes, but 
by argument and persuasion to expel 
from the minds and hearts of men these 
false ideas and sentiments. This, we 
maintain, they have faithfully tried to do. 
The two thousand who went to Frank- 
fort, preached the duty and blessings of 
pence; and they preached it well, not- 
withstanding so much of what they said 
ia 80 trite in this free country. Men, ac- 
tive, thinking, and noble hearted men, 
were pone from all nations, and the 
ides they put forth have, ere this, winged 
their way through the Press over the 
whole continent These ideas will, for 
the present, have but little practical ef 
fect upon the routine of modern diplo- 
macy; but, just as surely as they are al- 
lied to the principles of that religion 
which was heralded by the song, “ Peace 
on earth, and good will to men,’ ao sure- 
ly must they exert a salutary influence 
upon the popular mind of Europe. 

The time when half-a-dozen men in 
anthority can decide a question of war 
nnd pence, and on their own motion de- 
termine a nation’s destinies, is fast pass- 
iog away. ‘There js a power bebind the 
throne and behind the urcule chair which 
will e00n exercise the supremacy. That 
power is Public Opinion. Lives ond 
dynasties may scheme and manceuvre at 
their best, but the only heir apparent is 
the will of the people. Whatever tends 
to enlighten and ennoble that will shall 
never meet with any other salutation 
from us than a hearty Gog S |. We 
are confident that the annual Peace Con- 
gress does this, and therefore, though 
many of its projects are as yet impructi- 
cable, we give it our sincerest commen- 
dation. It is the sentiment that secures 
our favor rather than the form, the spirit 
eg than the letter—V. Y. Cour. & 

ng. 


THEOLOGY. 


No science within the encyclopedia 
has been so much abused ag this prima- 
ry and fundamental one. There can no 
more be a true man without a true. theol- 
ogy, than there can bea true chronometer 
without a balance wheel and moving 
power. ‘This no sect of religionists will 
deny, and no infidel will deny that a false 
theology must make a falee man. That 
there is avast deal of false theology afloat 
we may safely say, because there are a 
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great many conflicting sorts, and so con- 
flicting, that only one of the lot can be 
true, by any possibility. Now, what is 
true? Where does it start? Where can 
we begin this science, so vital to all our 
sciences? Where do we get the first 
idea and assurance of the existence of a 
God ? How does he reveal himself, and 
enter into communication with us? 

We are taught by a large number of 
professional teachers of theology, of va- 
rious names and sects, that a certsin book 
is the source of our knowledge of God ; 
that it is, par excellence, His revelation 
of himself, and that all else is the “dim 
light of nature.” This seems to us very 
absurd, not to say blasphemous, For it 
is only by external light, dim or- other- 
wise, that we recognize the claims of 
any book to be or contain a message from 
the Almighty. If the light by which we 
test and decide the sacredness of any 
scriptures be in any measure dim or du- 
bious, then is the revelation contained in 
those scriptures equally uncertain. Since 
any revelation is necessarily received by 
the human reason, any disparagement of 
that reason inevitably damages the au- 
thority of the revelation. Those there- 
fore who would exalt Scripture while 
they degrade renson and natural light, 
only build a mock palace upon the sand. 
The truth ia, thut the only and all anf- 
ficient resting place of faith in the invisi- 
ble is far nearer to us all than any printed 
book, as all truly wise writers of books 
will confesa to us, and there is no scintilla 
of revelation of God in any book which 
does not point us back to thia far brighter 
and surer revelation of himself which 
God pours into the very heart of every 
creature of his — and which no thinking 
creature can fail to recognize and re- 
ceive. 

To the common theological definitions 
of God atheists are nbundant. But put 
these definitions out of the way, and let 
the human reason have ita natural play, 
and the number of atheists will just equal 
the number of those who do not believe 
in their own existence, or the existence 
of beings like themselves~out of them- 
selves. 

Dim light of nature! Just look, read- 
er, nt the first lesson in theology which 
ia spread before every soul encased in a 
body. 

The corner stone of all our reasoning 
and science — all our knowledge or be- 
lief, ig our consciousness of our own 
existence. Here we stand. We feel our- 
selves to he, and to be distinct from our 
bones, muscles, blood, nerves, brains, 
viscera, hair and nails. These we have 
more or less power over. We mova 
them; we work them as machines, to 
gome extent The consciousness that we 
do this is in the place of proof to us, 
not only that we exist in a condition dif- 
ferent from matter, and not under its 
laws but being a law to it, Surely, a man 
must be a sad blockhead to confound 
himself with the locomotive in which he 


rides. Why, the very word “ blockhead” 


implies that a proper man is something 
more than a block or a cocoa nut full of 
pulp. No, the first remark any reason- 
ing individual makes is, thst he or she is 
tenant of a certain nice machine or äp- 
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paratus, and the next, — and it is a theo- 
logical one—is that some one else is 
tenant or co-tenant of the same. I move 
the muscles that work the muldplied 
bones in the system, some one 
pumps the blood through the heart and 
the air through the lungs, even when I 
sleep. Who ia this some ove else? That's 
the great question. Whoever be may 
be, he ia exceedingly near and dear to 
us. He chums with us frem the first 
pulsation of life to the last. He watches 
and works when we sleep. When he 
finishes the tenement, we muat go to. 

When we look at our brethren, or 
other beings like ourselves, and beings 
unlike ourselves, in each individual case 
we find the same co-teoaut. We know 
him, though silent, by the way he works 
—nlways alike—alwaye by tle same 
rule and plan. Hence we know, so far 
as we can know any thing, that one being, 
in essence like ourselves, dwella in ev 
animated machine, and is the interior lite 
of it Thus does or co-tenunt expand 
into the infinite, and we no longer won- 
der that he is able sleepleasly to urge the 
vital fluids through their millions of tubes 
and cells, and carry on the whole interior 
economy of our systems, exacting from 
us no aid whatever but only a conformi- 
ty, more or less strict, to certain condi- 
tions. 

Now we mny go to a book and get 
many notions anıl fancies of the infinite 
being who lives and rules in all, but it is 
in the same lump of matter with our- 
selves and exactly hy the side of us— 
the inside of us — that he can be said to 
reveal hhimaolf, beyoud the power of 
doubt. Here we learn, with a certainty 
no parchment can impart, the laws whioh 
this infinite being lays down for our gov- 
ernment, and what is his heart or senti- 
ment towards us, He ourenemy? He 
vindictive? tyrannical? He the God of 
the ancient priesteraft, with the fat of 
sacrifices? We koow better if we will 
but observe and think. We find him an 
infinite friend, not a distant savoreign to 
be propitinted by a third party. Here 
endeth the first lesson. If it is too dull 
and dry, we will try again. 

The above, is from the Sunday Chro- 
notype; a better sermon, we venture to 
say, than was preached in many pulpits, 
last Sunday,—Eb. 


BROTHERHOOD OF THE UNION. 

The first annual Convocation of the 
Supreme Circle of this order, for the 
Continent of Atmerica was opened in 
old Independence Hall, in the city of 
Philadelpbin, on Monday, the 7th inst, 
by George Lippard, S. W.,and its labors 
closed on Tuesday afternoon. The 8. 
W. presented his report of past labors 
which received unanimous approval, An 
addrexs to the inhabitants of the Ameri- 
can Continent was adopted, which will 
soon be issued; also, one of important 
ioterest to the different Circles of Union 
wn will be placed within the the reach 
of all, 

Provision was made for the formation 
of State or Grand Circles in such States 
as it may be deomed expedient. Mem- 
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bers were present from many States, 
there now being twenty-one Statea with 
circles within thoir bordera. 

The following are the officers of the 
Supreme Circle whose terms expire in 
April, 1852. George Lippard, of Peon., 
5. W.; C. Chauncy Burr, Penn, 8. J.; 
Hon. Thomus B. Florance, Penn, S. F.; 
Joseph Severance, Peno., 8. W.; Fdwin 
A. Marsh, New York; 8. Fult, B, F. 
McAlister, ae 8. G. ; Orrin Cran- 
dall, IN. Y., S. 5. K.; E. W. C. Greene 
Penn, S. R.; John Mills, Ohio, 8. T.; 
Henry D. Barron, New York, S. M.; 
James P. eae New York, 3, H.; Sa- 
muel Chempion District of Columbia, 8. 
W. D.—Prov. Mirror. 


MISCELANEOUS. 


COATING IRON WITH GLASS. 

From the great tendency to oxidation, 
and consequent decay which iron in 
every sebape, of rolled or wrought manu- 
facture, has inherent in its nature, it has 
ever been the practice to cover it with an 
artificial coat, to preserve it from the de- 
structive effect of the elements, and 
within comparatively a few years past, 
many plans haye been adopted tor this 
purpose. Various pyints and pigments, 
zinc, enamel for culinary utensils, and 
numerous other appliances, have beun 
laid before the pu Frc, each good in its’ 
own way, but neither of them applicable 
as a universal coating for iron under all 
cirournstances, or which will be found 
sufficiently economicul in numerous 
cases. At a soiree of the President of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, last 
week, some epecimens of iron manufac- 
ture were exhibited coated with glass, 
from the Smethwick Iron Works of 
Messrs. Selby & Johus, near Birming- 
ham, and which would appear to be the 
desideratum eo long sought for. There 
wore three ornamental dinner-plates, 
bree pieces of iron tube, a piece of cor- 
rugated iron roof, sll covored with clear- 
transparent glass, and which were viewed 
with mueh admiration by the visitors. 
In the process of coating plates, corru- 
gated or plain roofing, tiles, tubing of all 
kinds and dimensions, frying pans, grid- 
irons, saucepans, kettles, cauldrons, or 
boilers, in ‘lieu of coppers, and a host of 
other implements, domestic, agricultural 
and manufacturing; the article is first 
thoroughly cleansed in anacid solution, 
to free it from every particle of’ grease, 
similar to the preparation for tinuing, 
zincing, &¢.: it is then covered wi.h a 
glutinous preparation, over which is laid 
a coat of glass ground to a fine powder. 
The article is then introduced into a tur- 
nace of peculiar construction and suffi- 
cient temperature, in which the glass is 
fused, and the intermediate glutinous 
matter being evaporated, the glass fills 
the external pores of the ,metal and be- 
comes firmly united to it; and in answer 
to our enquiries we were informed that 
as the manipulation became facilitated 
by practice, it was probable the cost of a 
glass costed iron material, of these com- 
mon kinds, would be but a mere nominal 
trifle more than the plain article them- 
selves. 


With respect to the ornamental articlea, 
they of course involve some little more 
complexity, but bid fair to open a field of 
design and novelty of much interest. 
We were shown some ornamental din- 
ner platea of the sane material, ench of 
which was four ounces lighter than an 
earthenware plate of the best construc- 
tiou, size for size. The foliage and de- 
sign are in relief, and are executed by a 
kind of stenciling; one color being put 
on, it is transferred to the kiln and fixed; 
when cold, an other color is added, again 
fixed, and withdrawn, and so on until the 
design is complete. From the inspection 
afforded us, we bave no doubt whatever, 
ry- y practice the colors hecame iin- 
proved, end full command over their ap- 
plication obtained, this reatly elegant in- 
vention will be applied to numerous pur- 
poses at present scarce thought of. To 
washstands and toilet furniture it would 
be most applicable, as also for sideboards, 
chiffoniers, door plates and panels, fire- 
grate ornaments, and to numerous other 
purposes in decorative building and ar- 
chitecture. For plates for the names of 
streets it would be almost indestructible, 
and might be brought into use with much 
effect for shops front architecture. We 
wore shown among other specimens, a 
small door panel, with a buach of loliage 
in the center, surrounded with au arabes- 
que border, to represent gold, which hed 
a very pleasing effect. The invention 
is another step onward in the perae 
of art and acteuce, and is ot much in- 
terest —Mining Journal. 


ANOTHER NEW SYSTEM ! 


A new system of Medical practice, 
called “ Vinesipathy, or the cure of dis- 
eases by Specific Active and Passive 
Movement,” is making a good deal of 
noise in English circles, where it has 
been introduced from Germany. 

A letter from London describes it as 
consisting in the application of “ external 
motions passive and active exercise,” &c., 
as a curative to the body; and in render- 
ing these so special, that you can operate 
on the various inward organs, or on parts 
of these specfically. Friction, posture, 
percussion, motion are all made use of; 
and the science has so far advanced, that 
already as many as a thousand different 
movements have been devised for the 
purpose of moving and jogging the fail- 
ing parts and powers within. There are 
thus languages of nudges to remind brain, 
liver, spleen and all of their neglected 
duties. The effects produced approve 
the plan, and stamp it es an art and 
science. It is exercise, contact, admoni- 
tion pursued into detuila, whereby disease 
is literally for the first time handled. One 
important generał- truth which accrues 
from it is, that operations from without: 
are propagated inward, and that by sei’ 
entific knowl you can sendin mes- 
sages to particular parts, which are re- 
ceived and heard just where they are 
wanted, and nowhere else. This prac- 
tice recognizes motion for the first time 
as an important element in the livin 
frame, and throws the chemical a 
molecular views which are dead and cha- 
otic, into the back-ground, bringing for 
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ward the physical and mechanical, which 
are large enough to be living ; and found- 
ing upon them a method of curation.” 

This system bears a strong resem- 
blance to one advocated by a public lec- 
turer who delivered a course of free Me- 
dical lectures in our Town Hall three or 
four years and who was denounced 
by our regular physicians as a regular 
quack. Action, exercise, a sort of train- 
‘ing of the parts and organs diseased to 
the performance of their proper functi- 
ons forme:l the chit of his theory, which 
he contrived to clothe with the garb of 
plausibility. We recollected that he in- 
troduced a witness to the efficacy of his 
system, in the person of a gentleman 
from Troy,N.Y., who represented him- 
selfas having once been in the last stages 
of consumption, from which he was re- 
lieved by an accidental discovery of the 
sanitary effects of the system recom- 
mended. According to his own state- 
ment he had been very fond of dancing. 
Beiug visited by a friend when in the 
feeble state of health mentioned, for the 
purpose of satisfying his friend that he 
could still do it, he undertook to execute 
a PAs or twoto a light tme which he 
whistled at the same time. He stated 
that he found himself invigorated by the 
exercive, and hie Medical attendant was 
so well plesged with the symptoms which 
ensued as to advise him to repent the ex- 
— daily, or oftener if possible. 

6 did so, and, according to his own 
story, actually whistled and danced him- 
self into robust health again.—Mecha- 
nica’ Reporter. 


BRAINS AND MUSCLES. 


Largely as the world is indebted to the 
strong arm of tbe man of toil, it is ques- 
tionable whether the man of toil is not 
still more indebted to the man of brains. 
Our farmers might have ploughed, and 
our stateamen might have wrangled till 
doome-day ; still, if Fulton had not step- 
ped in with his steamboat, the west 
would yet have heen a willerness, and 
our lakes nnd solitudes ; prairies that are 
now studded with thousands of happy 
houses, would haye been as useless as 
farns in the moon, while the great rivers 
dist now give sustenance io a hundred 
cities, would have been sacred for centu- 
ries to come, to owls, and fever, and 
ague. Without steam, the west would 
not be worth thres cents an acre; with 
steam it becomes the granary of the 
world—the garden of America. Had 
Fulton never heen born, wheat would 
now sell in Michigan for a shilling a 
bushel; while the only products of Tli- 
nois would have been yellow corn, whis- 
key, and bush fighting. 

much for the genine of Fulton. 
Let us now examine what the brains of 
Eli Whitney has donb for the Republic. 
Previously to hie time, the usual days’ 
work of a woman was the cleansing of 
one pound of cotton. Mr. Whitney 
thought he could expedits matters; and 
witb an old coffee pot and three cente’ 
worth of wire, completed in a day and a- 
half, the first cotton-gin the world hnd 
ever seeu—a machine that has gone on 
improving, till it has doubled not only 


the value of southern land and southern 
labor, but has so increased the quantity 
of cotton raised in the world, that the 
same money that purchnsed one shirt 
fifty years ago, will now purchase a score. 
Thue has the mind of one unpretending 
individual revolutionized the whole com- 
merce of the country, and broyght within 
reach of the most humble, a thousand 
comforts that had heretofore been consi- 
dered the peculiar inheritance of the 
wealthy, 

Te effect{of the cottin gin among our 
Southern neighbors wus electrical. In- 
dividuals who were depressed with po- 
verty, and sunk im debt, suddenly arose 
to wealth and respectability. It paid off 
their debts, increased their capital, and 
made one crop worth ns much asa dozen 
formerly had been, But why continue 
this? The blessings that genius is show- 
ering On us are as numerous s8 the ntara. 
It has made for us not only Telegraphs, 
Locomotives and Steamships, but it has 
doubled the eize of our cattle, quadrupled 
the value of our time, and added ten 
years to the average duration of our 
lives. Whenever yon meet a genius, 
therefore, lift your hat to him. 


HOW A MAN FEELS WITH His 
HEAD OFF. 


Some of the most eminent physiolo- 
gists of Germany and France, are perti- 
naciously argumenting the very curious 
question as to whether a man feela after 
his head is off. And this inquiry is con- 
sidered by its conductors to be of more 
than physiological interest, because it in- 
volves a refined principle of humanit 
with regard to the punishment of deat 
by the guillotine. 

Tt is considered on all sides that the 
body does not feel one instant after deca- 
Pitation; forthe brain being the seat of 
sensation to the whole frame, through 
the medium of the spinal marrow, every 
part of the hody benerth the joint at 
which the I t'er may te divided, must be 
deprived of feeling. But it by no means 
follows that the head is deprived of sen- 
sation immedtately after decapitation, nor 
that it may not retain its consciousness, 
and like head of tho Irish Knight 
who was killed by Saladin, in the Holy 
War, get up and declare that it was ne- 
ver cut off by so sweet a scymitar before 
—nor like that of the rssassin Legare, 
swear roundly at the executioner for not 
keeping a keener axe; butit ia quite pos- 
sible that it may be troubled with very 
serious reflections upon the irrevocabili 
of its fate, and the awfulness of its depri- 
vation. 

In puppa of this unpleasant theory 
many facts are adduced, with grave 
youc for their authenticity, Among 
others, is the unfortunate Queen of Scots, 
whose lips continued to move in prayer 
for at least a quarter of an hour after the 
executioner had ee his dutes 
Windt states that having put his month 
to the ear of a decapitated criminal’s 
head, and called him by name, the eyes 
turned to the side from whence the voice 
came; and this fact ia attested by Fonte- 
nelle, Mogore, Guillotion, Nauche, and 
Aldini. On the word murder being 


called in the ear of a criminal executed 
for that crime at Coblentz, the half closed 
eyes opened wide with an expression of 
reproach on those who stood round. 


This is recorded in the medical Ga- 
zette for April last; but whether it be 
believed or not, we see nothing either in 
theory or recorded fact, to lesson the 
physiological possibility of consciousness 
after decapitation. In diseases and dis- 
locations of the spinal marrow, the mind 
remaina in full possession of its faculties, 
although all the lower limbs are utterly 
devoid of feeling ; and at what point of 
separation are We justified in saying that 
the mind muat lose its rational powers ? 
If the brain retains the images of vision, 
and the forms of touch, long after the ob- 
jects which created them are withdrawn, 
why may we not suppose that it retains 
them after a sudden operation of the axe 
or guillotine? Like the thigh of an am- 
putated leg, which feels its toes for daya, 
and even weeks after the operation; it 
may remain in imaginary possession 
all ita corporal members, until the cur- 
tains of oblivion are gathered around its 
fading visions and sinks to repose in the 
chamber of death, 


ERRORS IN COOKING. 

Dr. Drake of Cincinnati, in a late trea 
tise on the principal diseases of the in- 
terior valley of North America gives the 
following enumeration of the vicioug 
modes of cooking which prevail in the 
valley: 

l]. With the mass of our population, 
bread of every kind is npt to be baked too 
soon after the flour or men! has been 
wetted—that ia, before there has been 
sufficient maceration. But what is still 
worse, it is scarcely ever baked enough, 

2. Biscnita, as they are called, are 
baked in close ovens, by which process 
the fat they contain is rendered empyre- 
umatic and indigestible, 

3. When the dough for leavened bread 
by excess of panary fermentation, bas 
been charged with ascetic acid, that pro- 
duct ia not in general neutralized by the 
carbonate of pot ash or soda, but the 
bread is eaten sour. 

4. Pastry, instead of being aky and 
tender, is often tough and hard, some- 
times almost stoney. 

5. Meate are often baked and fried, 
instead of being roasted or broiled, where- 
by the become impregnated with empy- 
reumatic. oil, nnd not unfrequently char- 
red ón the outside. In general they are 
overcooked. 

6. Fresh meat, and especially poul- 
try, are commonly too soon cooked after 
death. 

7. Soup is often prepared from parts 
deficient in gelatine, and abounding in 
fat which awims upon the surface, and 
is much more indigestible than the meat 
would have been, if eaten in the solid 
form. 

8. Eggasare generally boiled ao bard 
as render them tough, and many are often 
fried in fat, to astill greater degree of in- 
duration. Fried bacon and eggs œlen 
with hot wnleayened biscuit, containing 
lard, and then buttered, is a favorite 
brenkfast in many parts of the vally. 
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9. Vegetables, abounding in fecula, 
such as toes, rice and pulse, are often 
boiled eo little, that all the starch grains 
are not burst open; while those contain- 
ing albumen, ae cabbage, are boiled un- 
til that element is firmly coagulated and 
deposited in the structure of the leaf. 


TEMPERANCE AND GASTRONOMY. 


The annexed extract from an English 
book, contains some facta and inferences 
which are as true and just on this side of 
the water ason that. Perhaps the ladies 
will not thank us for saying that our 
“execrable cookery” applies to Ameri- 
can kitchens; but sure we are, that in 
common with Scotch, English and Irish, 
our kitehens may certninly be declared 
“no better than they should he.” 

Men may say what they will in con- 
tempt of the table; but a good dinner — 
we don’t mean a profuse, luxurious one 
—ana good diuner, properly dressed, and 
a good breakfast, neatly served, are very 
coinfortable things. The tnost brutal and 
barbarous natious have ever been those 
who understood least of dressing their 
food in a palatable and decorous man- 
ner. Civilization and gastronomy are 
twins; and when civilization calls, it is 
oftenest with the milk man, the baker, 
the market porter, and other highly use- 
ful members of Society, at the kitchen 
door. Of course, we do not defend epi- 
curism or endorse gluttony. There isa 
proper medium: 


Happy who find the golden mean, 
And live contentedly between 
The larder and the grate! 


But, to our extract :— 

Ban Cooxerr a Cause oF DRUNK- 
ENNESS.—To what are we to ascribe the 
prevalence of this detestable vice amonget 
us? Many causes might be plausibly 
assigned for it, and one of them is our 
execrable cookery. The demon of drunk- 
ennesa inhabits the stomach. From that 
“vast deep” it calls for ita appropriate 
offerings. But the demon may be ap- 
peased by other agents than alcohol. A 
well-cooked, warmed, nutritious meal al- 
lays the craving quite as effectually as a 
dramı; but cold, crude, indigestible viands 
vot only do not afford the required sola- 
tium to the rebellious organ, but they 
aggravate the evil, and add intensity to 
the morbid avidity for stimulants. It is 
remarked that certain classes are particu- 
larly obnoxious to drunkenness, such a8 
sailors, carriers, coachmen, and other 
wandering tribes, whose ventral insur- 
rections are not periodically quelled by 
regular and comfortable meals. In the 
absence of innocuous and benign appli- 
auces, the deleterious are had recourse 
to, to exercise the fiend that is raging 
within them. These views are explica- 
ble by the laws of pbysivlogy, but this is 
not the place for such disquisitions. One 
reasou why the temperauce movement 
haa been arrested in this country is, that 
while one sensual gratification was with- 
drawn, another was not provided. The 
intellectual excitements which were of- 
fered as a substitute have not been found 
to answer the purpose. Our temperance 


coffee-houses are singularly deficient in 
gastronomical attractions; and the co- 
pious decoctions of coffee and chickury 
which are there served up, with that 
nauseous accompaniment, huttered toast, 
are more calculated to create a craving 
for stimulants than allay it The lower 
classes in Scotland are as deficient in 
knowledge of cookery na the natives of 
the Sandwich Islands; and if our apostle 
of teinperance would employ a few 
clever cooks to go through the country 
and teach the wives and daughters of 
the working men to dress meat and 
vegetables, and make soups, and cheap 
an ere farinaceous messes, they 
would do more iu one year to advance 
their cause, than in twenty by means of 
long-winded moral orations, graced with 
all the flowers of oratory. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSON ON THE 
FOOD OF ANIMALS, 


Thia etninent author has been giving 
several interesting and valuable lectures 
in Boston the past season on the subject 
of Agriculture. The following extracts 
are taken from the last of the series, and 
contain many valuable hints and sugges- 
tions which it would be well for all read- 
ere engaged iu keeping and raising stock 
to overt upon :— 

fan, more than other animals, lives 
upon the seed of plants; for this con- 
tains more starch, gluten and oil than 
other parts, but less mineral matter. The 
former exist in different proportions in 
various kiods of plants—a fact which 
should be kept in mind in determining 
the kind of food to bo given ta different 
animals, Here a table of the ingredients 
of different grains and vegetable produc- 
tiona was exhibited, 

Hay and grain contain fifteen parts of 
water ; and vegetables a greater amount. 
Starch is found principally in the seeds 
of plants. Gluten is commonly found in 
one hundred parts of the various vegeta- 
ble productions in the following propor- 
tions: In wheat from ten to nineteen, iu 
Indian corn twelve, in buckwavat ten, in 
rice seven, in beans and peas twenty- 
four, in peastraw twelve, 

And to decide with any degree of ac- 
curacy on what an animal should feed, it 
is as necessary to analyze the flesh of 
the animal aë the vegetable products on 
which it ia to feed, An animal consists 
of fat, lean and bone. Wash the blood 
out of a piece of meat, and a white sub- 
stance, like gluten remains, called feb- 
rine. Oilin plants makes fat in animals, 
aud lubricates the parts of their hodies ; 
mineral substance, as phosphate of lime, 
form the bones ; so that in the animal 
are found the substances on which it 
feeds. 

‘There is but one apparent, though not 
real exception to this remark. Starch, 
which exists in the food of animals, is 
not found in their fesl and bones. Now 
if we burn the starch which exists io the 
food of animals, it resolves itselfinto wa- 
ter and carbouic acid gas. When their 
food is received into the stomach, the 
starch passes into the system of tha 
lungs, where, by respiration, it ia resolved 
imo carbonic acid gas and water, and 


ejected by the breath; but in the process 
of its reduction to these ingredients, heat, 
vital heat is evolved. 

If we desire to increase the growth of 
muscle in an animal, we must feed him 
with peas, beans, &c., which contain a 
large quantity of gluten, that forms mus- 
cle ; if we desire to fatten the animal, we 
must feed him with eorn, oats barley, &c. 
whicli contain a large quantity of oil that 
makes fat; but if we would promote the 
growth of both fat and muscle, we must 
feed him with oil cakes, which, in one 
hundred parts, contains trom twenty to 
thirty of oil, and , twenty-five of gluten. 
Hence a skilful care of cattle requires a 
knowledge not only of their ingredients, 
but also of those of their various kinds of 
food. Such knowledge will enable the 
furmer to adapt his cure of his cattle to 
the particular use which he designs to 
make of them. 

Other circumstances also effect their 
food and productivenesr, Young cattle 
require more food than thosa which are 
full grown, because they have to supply 
not only the natural waste, but also the 
substance which promotes their growth. 
Animals that are shivering with cold re- 
quire more food than those which are 
kept comfortably warm; those that work 
more than those that remain quiet; aud 
those that are kept in a strong light, more 
than such ‘as have but litte light. 

If we would feed cows to obtain from 
them the largest quantity of milk, we 
must give them food that contains much 
water, as pumpkins, potatoes, and escu- 
lent roots; ifso as to obtain the loast 
quantity of milk, an article almost equal 
to cream, we must feed them with oil 
substances, as oats, barley, corn meal, 
&c. or ifso0 as to make them produce 
rich curd for cheese, we must give them 

beans, &c., which contain much 


~gluten; or still better, cabbage, which 


contains thirty-five pounds in one hun- 
dred of gluten. Hence the cow cabbage 
is a valuable fodder in cheese-making 
districts. 


CHARMING POWER OF THE SNAKE 

Mr. H. B. Hamilton, in the Savannah 
Georgian, says:—“ On the 29th of May 
last, { was riding on a small road in Doo- 
ley county, near tho Allupaliaw, when L 
saw a common sized fox-squirrel sticking 
to the side of a pine tree, some six or 
eight inches from the earth, When I 
got opposite to the squirrel, 1 saw him 
move a litde on the sily of the tree. I 
rode some twenty or thirty yards past the 
equirrel, When the idea occurred to tna 
that it might be charmed by a snake, I 
immediately turned back in the direction 
of the tree, and when within eight steps 
of it, I heard a rattlesnake commence 
singing, apparently under the feet of my 
animal, I clapped spurs, and got off a 
few yards, stopped and looked back, and 
gaw a very venomous looking rattlesnake 
not more than four uod a halt or five feet 
long. I immediately dismounted, and 
took up a limb that lay uear, and gave 
the snuke a pretty heavy blow. At the 
time I struck the snake, the squirrel leap- 
ed from the tree, I think about three feet. 
I gave the snake a second blow, and the 
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Bquirrel leaped ngain. All the while the 
snake had continued singing loudly.—I 
gave him a third blow, when be sung 
weaker, und the squirrel seemingly got 
weaker in the sume proportion. Tiko 
went to the tree, and found the squirrel 
struggling and panting for breath, I re- 
turned to the snake, and with the same 
limb I pecked his lead off. I again re- 
turned to the squirrel, and saw him in 
about one minute, breathe his last. I 
took him up, and the blood ran out of 
his left nostril down the jaw and neck. 
I am certain the squirrel was not hurt by 
ine. After partly killing the suake, I 
went to the squirrel and touched it with 
the toe of my boot—it did not move nor 
try to get out of the way.—I am forced 
to the opinion, that killing the snake was 
the cause of the squirrel’s death, The 
spake was not larger rouud, I think, than 
the wrist of a large mun. It had five rat- 
tlas and ^ button. 


DESCRIPTION OF A MAN DESTINED 
TO LIVE A GOOD OLD AGE. 


I will delineate to you the portrait of a 
man destined to long life. He has a pro- 
per and well proportioned stature,’ with- 
out, however, being anywise too tall, 
He is rather of the middle size somewhat 
thick set. His complexion ia not too flo- 
rid ; at any rate too much ruddiness in 

auth is seldom a sign of longevity. His 
hair approaches rather to the fair than to 
the black: his skin is strong, but uot 
rough. His head is not too big; he has 
large veins at the extremities, and his 
shoulders are rather round than flat. His 
neck is not tog long; his belly does not 
project; and his hands are large, but not 
tou deeply cleft. His foot is rather thick 
than long; and his legs are firm and 
round, He has a broad arched chest, a 
strong voice, and the faculty of retainio 
his breath for a long time without diff 


culty. In general there is a complete’ 


harmony in all his partes His senses are 
good but not too delicate; bis pulse is 
slow and regular. His stomach is excel- 
lent, his appetite good, and digestion 
easy. The joys of the table are to him 
of importance ; they tune his minute se- 
renity, and bis soul partakes in the ples- 
sure which they communicate. He loes 
not eat cys for the sake of eating; 
but each meal is an hour of daily festi- 
vity, a kind of delight attended with this 
advantage iu regard to others, thac it doea 
not make him rer but richer. He 
eats slowly and not too much thirst. 
‘Too great thirst is always a sign of rapid 
self-consumption. In general, he is se- 
rene, loquacious, active, suaceptible of 
joy, love, and hope, but insensible to the 
impressions of hatred, anger and avarice. 
His passions never become too violent 
or destructive. If he ever gives way to 
anger, he experiences rather an useful 

low of warmth—au artificial and gentle 
ever without an overflowing of the gall. 
He is fond also of employment, particu- 
larly calm meditations and agreeable spe- 
culations—is an optimist, a friend to na- 
ture and domestic felicity—hns no thirst 
after bonoura or riches, and-banishes all 
thoughts of to-morrow, 


LUCK. 


There is not a more pernicious notion 
afloat in the world, than the one that as- 
cribes to mere good fortune the results 
of that unbroken energy of character 
which, through defeats and failures, still 
presses onward to its object, and regarda 
every obstacle that would turn it from 
its settled purpose not only without dis- 
may, bat with exultation, as conferrin 
more honor on the struggle it is a0 well 
prepnred to sustain, This fatal mistake 
in worldly ethica has blasted the prospe- 
rity of thousands, It chills ambition; it 
deters ordinary and honestly aspiring 
minds from perseveringly following out 
their correct pre-conceived plans; it of- 
fers a poweriut temptation to the unde- 
cided to relax from their efforts; and 
worse than all, it afforda a plausible pre- 
text for the inexcusable failures of the in- 
dolent. True itis, that the success of 
schemes devised with the utmost skill 
occasionally depend ona fortuitous com- 
bination of circumstances; but certainly 
the experience of mankind demonstrates 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, that 
more, very much more of success or fai- 
lure is attributable to the individual, than 
he or the world at large is willing to be- 
lieve. Nine times out of ten, your ‘ lucky 
fellows’ are those keen-sighted men who 
have surveyed the world with a scrutin- 
izing eye, and unite to clear and ex- 
act ideas of what is necessary to be done, 
the skill to execute their well-approved 
plens. 


STHAMING POTATOES. 

The secret of “steaming” potatoes is 
very little underatood, and rarely carried 
into full effect, although it 13 indispensa- 
ble to the nutritious development of the 
vegetable. The whole mystery consists 
in suffering the steam to escape, and at 
the same time keeping the potatoes hot. 
When the cook throws off the water, un- 
der the jurisdiction of the cookery book, 
whet is she to do next? The steam 
rushes out, and she places the vessel op- 
posite the fire; but fearful that the pota- 
toes should cool in the meanwhile, she 
puts on the cover. Thus she undoes 
one process by the other: for the steam 
no sooner escapes from the potatoes than, 
being confined by the lid, it condenses 
rapidly, and falls back in water upon the 
vegetables, And thus, through the ig- 
porance ani! obstinacy of onr cooks, we 
are perpetually served with what are fa- 
miliarly called wet potatoes, u sort of 
vague excuse, which helps to throw the 
fault against the season or the gardener, 
or anything, or any body, rather than the 
real culprit The Irish peasant woman, 
wholly ignorant of science, but with in- 
slinctive sagacity, gets rid of the difficul- 
ty by the simplest process imaginable. 
Placing the vessel without the cover in a 


slanting direction opposite the fire, so as, 
to hasten the process of ateamiug by the 
external hent, she throws a napkin over 
the potatoes, which receives and retains 
so much of the steam as does not make 
its escape, while it performs the equally 
easentin! office of preserving the heat of 
the vegetubles below. When potitoes 
are boiled —the usual mode of dresaing 
in Ireland — it should be recollected that 
they are deprived of their nutritious qual- 
ities by over-boiling. The peasantry are 
well aware of this and sny that they are 
“strongest™ when the “bone” was left 
in them, i'e. hard boiled. In this con 
dition, they require the powerful diges- 
tion of the laborer. Philip says, “ That 
fresh vegetables, on account of their ten 
deucy to ferment, are, on the whole, in- 
jurious in digestion, Some vegetables, 
cabbage, and waxy potatoes he has found 
the worst. Mealy potatoes, turnips, bro- 
coli, are smong the best Raw vegeta- 
bles of all Kinds are heavy, lettuce ap- 
pears to be the least so. The tough, 
thready, and fibrous parta of vegetables 
are of most difficult digestion.” In Dr. 
Kitchener's “Cook's Oracle,” you will 
find no leas than sixteen ways for dress- 
ing potatoes, He approves strongly of 
the plan alrcady mentioned, and says, 
“That if you let the potatoes remain in 
the water a moment after they are done 
enough, they will become waxy and wa- 
tery ;” after pouring off the water, he re- 
commends what is commonly practised 
in Ireland, that the saucepan containing 
the potatoes shall be kept uncovered and 
set at such a distance from the fire as 
will secure it from burning, their super- 
fluous moisture will evaporate, and the 
potatoes will be pertectly dry and mealy. 
You may afterwards place a napkin, 
folded up to the saucepan’s diameter, 
over the potatucs, to keep them hot and 
mealy till wanted. 


Arrection.— We sometimes meet 
with men who seem to think that any 
indulgence in an affectionate feeling is a 
weakness, They will return from a jour- 
ney and greet their families with a dis- 
tant dignity, and moye among their chil- 
dren with the cold ond lofty splendor of 
an iceberg, surrounded by its broken 
fragments. There is hardly a more un- 
natural sight on earth than any of those 
families without a heart. A father bet- 
ter extinguish his boy’s eyes than take 
away his heart. Who that bas experi- 
enced the joys of friends, and values 
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sympathy, would not rather Jose all that 
is beautiful in nature's scenery, than be 
robbed of the hidden treasure of his 
heart? Cherish, then, your heart's best 
affections. Indulge in the warm and 
gushing emotions, filial, parental, and 
fraternal love. Think it not a weakness. 
God is love. Love God, love everybody 
and everything that is lovely. Teach 
your children to love; to love the rose, 
the robin; to love their God. Let it be 
the studied object of their domestic cul- 
ture to give them wartn hearts, ardent 
affections. Bind your whole family to- 
gether by those strong corda. You can- 
not make them too strong. Religion is 
love; love to God—love to man,—Cham- 
bers Journal. 


OBSCURE WRITING. 

A fruitfil source of perplexity to the 
printer, and indsed to everybody else, 
is the obecure manner in which many 
persons write their names. A proper 
name is the most difficult thing in the 
world to decipher, if badly written. A 
common word in a paragraph may be 
known generally froin its necessary con- 
nection with the rest of the sentence in 
which it stande, But there is no such 
help in this case. It often happens that 
busmess men receive orders which they 
caunot respond to for this reason, and 
instances are numerous of goods being 
lost whore they were consigned to names 
go obecurely written to an order as to be 
mistaken. A most remarkable inatafice 
of fair autographs, considering the num- 
ber, are tbose attached to the Declaration 
of Independence of the United States 
It is ecldom so many occur in a single 
document, in which so few unreadable 
ouea appear. Scarcely anything can be 
more important than unmistakable sig- 
natures. Whos thereever a specimen 
to surpass John Hancock on the docu- 
ment above referred to? Itstands there 
to challenge the admiration of the world 
in all coming time. In the autographs of 
public men not excepting those of bank 
officers appended to billa, we frequently 
ineet with such as are utterly unreadable. 
They would seem to have been written 
for puzzles, and they eerve that purpose 
most effectually, It has been our lot to 
mect with more than ove which did not 
contain a single character resembling o 
letter of the English alphabet. If they 
were written in crotchets with a view to 
defy the skill of the counterfeiter, the 
idea was a mistaken one, for they sub- 


serve no such end: a plain, bold, manly 
handwriting, much more embarrasses at- 
tempt at fraud. 


Iwportant to Hotsewives.—New 
Merson or marine Yeast.—Take two 
tea-cups full of boiling water, one tea cup 
full of new milk, two tea-spoons full of 
brown sugir, and one tea-spoon full of 
ealt, mix und stir in flour sufficient to 
maken very thick butter. Sit this where 
it will be kept blood warm to rise. This 
umaly may be used with from one to 
our quarts of flour for making bread or 
rolla. As soon as the yeast has risen 
ade will be generally in three or four 

ours) add to it the flour with milk 
enough to make a moderate soft dough, 
which must be worked and koeaded 
well, then form it into loaves or rolle; 
put these into pans and place them where 
they will be kept bl warm to rise; 
when well risen (which will be in about 
an hour) place thi:m in the oven, and if 
you do not get good bread try again, for 
‘ou may be sure thot you have not fol- 
owed this recipe, or that you have not 
good materials, 


GINGULAR REVELATIONS |— An 
salaren ani coprovad Minor re ns His- 
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poe ae TE senin: A liberal discount made to those 
who purchase by the dozen or bundred. Ordera 
i's sina, post pald, om scatataiag re- 
mittances for one or more w prow, 
attended tò. Bá püy 
Boston, Oct. Ist, 1850. 
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